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CHAPTER I 

George Stukeley and Robert Forbes were 
Liberal members of Parliament, but not of 
the conventional type — neither coal-owners, 
cotton-spinners, stockbrokers, company pro- 
moters, nor merchants of tea, butter or soap, 
nor was either of them a lawyer, journalist 
or professional politician. They were young 
csi country gentlemen of easy fortune, belong- 

^ ing to )5\flDg\feu^ historical 

• *•••• •• • *• ••«* 

repute* •«.« •••••' ••*« 

It was on a miH^uminer night towards the 

^ close of the ifiH^teejiftH-Jcontury they met on 

the steps ofa venerable club, across whose 

^ sacrosanct threshold no vulgar thing of the 

o City — broker, jobber or attorney — was ever 

y suffered to intrude. 

^ Robert Forbes was a philosophical Radical, 

§ and, despite his Highland castle with its 
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2 FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA 

widespread woods and wastes, an ardent 
Socialist, a diligent student and disciple of 
Marx, Fourier and Lasalle, an intimate of 
Continental revolutionaries, and darkly sus- 
pected by his friends of sympathy with 
Nihilism, and yet neither physically nor 
mentally did he bear any resemblance to the 
typical British Socialist — that creature of un- 
wholesome face, dishevelled locks, and un- 
couth garb. He indulged in no vapourings 
of dynamite and daggers amid select coteries 
of Fleet Street journalists and foreign re- 
fugees, no nights of mental and moral 
debauch, followed by days of indolence and 
sloth. A keen sportsman, a bold horseman, 

and a crack shOt»l JRscitifeit £F^^¥^ despite 
what they were * pfeaised w/'ca1^^ eccen- 
tricity, was regarded .a$ .^: Cfifet J *good sort* by 

the world of sport Wit}: f»hf ()<t: : : 

* ••••• ••• •• . 

George Stukeley was the* ifftHHfectual anti- 
thesis of his friend Forbes. He had no more 
sympathy with democracy than a noble of 
the Court of Louis Seize. By virtue of his 
family traditions, he was attached to the 
Liberal party, and only because his father 
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FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA 3 

held some comfortable Ministerial post in 
1886, and he had ambitions and prospects of 
filling some other, did he fail to join the 
exodus of that fatal year, Geoi^e Stukeley 
had a great career before him. Youth, wealth 
and rank, even without his undoubted ability, 
pointed him out as one destined to special 
recognition by the leaders of the Liberal 
party. 

* Hullo, George !' cried Forbes. * Whither 
bound? I heard you were here, and came 
along to have an hour's chat.' 

' I am off to Grosvenor Square,* replied 
Stukeley. ' Lady Arden has a big crush, 
and, to give a leaven of quality to the 
quantity, we are sending all our folks of high 
degree, among whom please consider me the 
least. It would never do to hurt the amour 
propre of the worthy coal -owner by our 
ms^nates neglecting his function. But come 
along with me. His pictures are worth 
seeing ; they are as good as Agnew could 
select and money could obtain.' 

Forbes assented, and the two friends set 
off to Grosvenor Square. 
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4 FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA 

Sir John Ard^n was an opulent coal-owner. 
He entered Parliament as the representative 
of his coal-mines, and by careful regard for 
the exigencies of his party had recently ac- 
quired a baronetcy, which the Prime Minister 
notified to him with an assurance, which was 
duly published, that the honour was conferred 
upon him * as a testimony to his philanthropy ' 
— he had built a church and subscribed 
;^ 10,000 to a royal fund in aid of a hospital 
— ' rather than as a recognition of his distin- 
guished position as a politician/ His wife 
was like unto most other wives of the nou- 
veaux riches — somewhat vulgar, very vacuous, 
and yet with a saving geniality and good- 
nature that disarmed the criticism of the 
fastidious. 

To-night, indeed, as she stood on the 
landing to receive her guests, all her genial 
placidity had vanished. Overcome by the 
strain of receiving so many notables, she 
looked hot and flurried, but at sight of 
Stukeley her face brightened, and she ex- 
claimed : 

'Oh, Mr. Stukeley, I am so glad to see 
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you ! Poor Lucy is quite* fatigued with 
standing so long ; pray take her away for a 
few minutes' rest.' 

Stukeley turned with a smile to the tall 
and delicate girl who stood beside her 
mother, and said : 

* I shall be delighted ; but let me present 
to you my friend Mr. Forbes of Inver; he 
is a fresh recruit to our ranks in the House 
of Commons.' 

* Mr. Forbes of Inver/ repeated Lady 
Arden. * I think I know Inver Castle. My 
husband has just taken a shooting — Garroch 
— which is quite close to Inver. We all go 
there in August, and I hope we shall see 
something of you. Do you shoot, Mr. 
Forbes ?' 

* Mr. Forbes shoots just a little. Lady 
Arden,' said Stukeley ; ' but he prefers ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses and tigers to our mild 
English sport' 

* Nay,' said Forbes ; ' there are few things 
more pleasant than a day on a breezy Scotch 
moor; but if I be at home this summer I 
shall certainly be pleased to pay my respects 
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to you at Garroch, and I trust that you and 
your husband will honour us by a visit to 
our tumble-down old casde,' 

'Where he regales his friends on haggis 
to an accompaniment of bagpipes. But 
forgive me, Miss Arden — let me take you to 
a seat* 

It was with an air of resignation rather 
than pleasure that Miss Arden acceded to 
Stukeley's request. As he moved through 
the crowded rooms, Forbes turned away to 
greet a brother Scotsman, one Macpherson 
of Croon, an Under-Secretary of State and 
a satellite of the Prime Minister. 

* I am glad,' said Macpherson, speaking 
in that aggressive incisiveness of tone and 
manner which seems Nature's fatal gift to 
nine out of ten Scotsmen, * to see you here. 
I am told you and Stukeley are old pals. 
He is one of our coming men, and for any- 
one who means work in the House Stukeley 
is invaluable. Lucky chap, Stukeley! There 
is nothing outside of the States to touch 
Miss Arden. Her father is the Colossus of 
Coal ' 
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'So!' interrupted Forbes; *is there an 
engagement between Stukeley and Miss 
Arden?* 

'Well, I cannot say it is fait accompli^ 
replied the other, * but he is first favourite. 
Old Arden would give his bottom dollar for 
his daughter to marry the heir-presumptive 
to a marquisate,' 

* I should think there was no need for 
such solicitude,' observed Forbes ; * there are 
plenty of splendid paupers on the prowl for 
an heiress.' 

* True,' said Macpherson, ' but none quite 
so good as Stukeley. He has plenty of 
brains, and is by no means poverty-stricken. 
Mark my words, he will one day be Prime 
Minister or Viceroy of India. Your fortune- 
hunting peer is usually a fool, in a hurry to 
pay his debts or put the family mansion in 
repair. Besides, the matrimonial market for 
that class of gentry is not now in England. 
It is the fashion for an impecunious noble to 
marry an American, and quite right too ; he 
is not so likely to be troubled by his wife's 
embarrassing relatives. But here comes our 
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great chief. Do you know the Prime 
Minister? No? Then let me introduce 
you. Lord Paddockslea,* he continued, ad- 
dressing that nobleman, who, with the blue 
ribbon of the Garter adorning his breast, 
moved towards them, throwing a nod this 
way and that in return for the reverent 
salutations of the crowd, ' let me introduce 
you to our new member, Mr. Forbes of 
Inver.' 

* I am glad to meet you/ said the great 
man, with a bland smile. * The name of 
Forbes of Inver is well known to me. You 
won a good fight, and I congratulate you on 
being so early in life a member of the House 
of Commons. I, alas !' he added, in a tone 
of humility, not unmixed with complacency, 
• am only a poor prisoner in a gilded cage, 
envious of your free life outside. How d*ye 
do, Nixon?* he cried, turning away and 
shaking warmly by the hand an undersized 
and somewhat grubby-looking person, with 
spectacles, and a red silk handkerchief pro- 
truding from the side of his waistcoat, as if 
in rivalry of his lordship's Garter. 
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* Well/ said Stukeley, who at this moment 
rejoined his friend, ' I see you have been 
paying your devoir to the chief. Hope he 
favourably impressed you ?' 

' I think/ said Forbes, with a sardonic 
smile, 'that he is an exceedingly affable 
nobleman, a born leader of bagmen. But 
who is the little goblin he is talking to ?' 

' That,* replied Stukeley, * is the eminent 
editor oith^ Daily Dart^ one Nixon by name. 
His paper is somewhat shaky in its allegiance 
to Paddockslea. It has been running D'Alta- 
mont a bit lately. Believe me, it takes 
Paddockslea all his time to keep the Non- 
conformist conscience. The Keeper of the 
Queen's Conscience has a much easier task 
than he has with the elders of little Bethel ; 
but, as he once said, a happy combination 
of Cromwell and Choaker will overwhelm 
the Erastian.* 

It is or was the prerogative of an author to 
interpolate homilies throughout the course of 
his narrative. Sparsely will I avail myself of 
this privilege, but I claim justification in that 
such parentheses are but the interpretation 
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of what are, or should be, the reader's reflec- 
tions upon certain incidents in the narrative, 
and thus afford the opportunity for the 
luxury of moralising without the labour of 
thinking. 

In our histories we read with pious horror 
of the corruption of Walpole, how scurvy 
scribes of Fleet Street prostituted the 
power of the press at the bidding of their 
paymaster in Downing Street. That cor- 
ruption still exists, and what it has lost in 
grossness it has gained in subtle and far- 
reaching influence. The powerful press of 
England is now almost universally in the 
hands of great capitalists. Some of them 
have employed the wealth they have gained 
from other sources to found or acquire a 
journal which, by servile devotion to the 
interests of a political party, shall secure for 

#its owner social or political preferment. The 
obsequious editor will receive his reward not 
in the shape of golden guineas brought round 

' in a bag by the statesman's butler, but by 
some title of petty nobility. From the pro- 
prietor angling for his peerage or baronetcy 
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to the drouthy pressman of the Lobby hob- 
nobbing over the dinner-table of his host, 
Mr. Brown, M.P., who wants, and will haply 
get, that precious little paragraph in our 
* Legislative Notes ' that will testify to Brown 
M.F.'s many political virtues, the modern 
pressman is but the amanuensis of his political 
patron. 

Free and independent press ! The young 
pedant, fresh from the University, ap- 
pointed to the post of leader-writer to an 
influential daily, flattered by the patronage 
of a great peer, and by the same agency 
petarded into the House of Commons for 
some Welsh or Scotch constituency, will 
labour his epigrammatic periods not as the 
exponent of those immutable principles for 
which he thundered at the Union, but in 
glorification of the Gamaliel at whose feet he 
sits. 

Reader, were you at that great and 
notable press bazaar, where all the fine ladies 
who had political husbands, and none others 
of like quality, gathered together in the cause 
of charity for a London hospital ? Did you 
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observe the joy of Mrs. Galley, of the 
Piccadilly Courier^ as she sat down by the 
gracious Countess at the same little luncheon- 
table, before all the crowd of brother and 
sister journalists ? Galley, the editor, did not 
forget the next day to say that the noble Earl 
was destined to hold a high place in the next 
Ministry that was formed. Poor Galley ! 
poor Mrs. Galley ! what would be their feel- 
ings if they had heard this gracious Countess, 
as she drove westward, say to another 
gracious lady : * Interesting creature, that 
editor's wife, but how very droll for her to 
give me her card and tell me her day at 
home !' 

* Who may Choaker be '? said Forbes. 

* Choaker ?' replied Stukeley. * Alas ! my 
friend, your education has been sadly neg- 
lected : he is the prop of Nonconformity. 
He is something more : he is their golden 
calf, their veritable pontiff; but above all, he 
bridges the gulf between Newmarket and 
little Bethel. Plainly speaking, Choaker is 
a very rich Nonconformist M.P., who, in the 
opinion of Dissenters, will prove the proverbial 
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exception to the Biblical rule of the camel 
and the needle. He loves Paddockslea, and 
Paddockslea — well, appreciates him. But 
come, let us toddle down to the club and 
smoke a cigar.' 
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CHAPTER II 

The House of Commons on a summer 
afternoon. Where are its 670 members? 
Some on the ocean, on the river, at garden- 
parties, cricket matches, in the counting- 
house, at their chambers in the Temple, 
shooting big game in remote parts of the 
earth : how many in the Palace of West- 
minster ? In the smoking-room, the tea- 
room, the library, a few; on the terrace, 
many, with wives and daughters and sisters 
and divers others. 

Mr. Fabius, you have come down from 
some North-Country constituency on a four- 
days' excursion, and have hurried to the 
House to hear the debate on * Factories and 
Workshops.* You look with amazement on 
the monotony of green benches. Where are 
the representatives of the people ? Where 
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is your own member, he who won your vote 
by his glib promise to voice the wants of the 
inarticulate masses ? Why is he not listen- 
ing to that homely-looking little man, who, 
with the pallor of the mine still upon his 
face, is pleading the cause of Labour ? Be 
comforted ; he will need your vote again. 
When the division-bell rings, he will redeem 
that promise by perambulating the lobby ; at 
present he is on the terrace entertaining a 
little party of pretty ladies with strawberries 
and cream, and gazing on the steamers whose 
passengers, as they are slowly borne past the 
great palace, speculate with inquiring and 
not unscornful eyes upon what may be the 
connection between the junketings of fine 
ladies and the legislature of a mighty 
Empire. 

The Labour member was followed by a 
brother Radical, a Baronet and a great em- 
ployer. The magnate commenced his speech 
by a declaration of his profound sympathy with 
Labour, and, having thus eased his conscience, 
poured forth a gloomy jeremiad over the 
present and future condition of British manu- 
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factures, foretelling the total destruction by 
foreign competition of the great industry 
with which he was associated if the measure 
in its present shape were passed, and con- 
cluded his speech by affirming his intention, 
unless the Minister in charge of the Bill were 
to withdraw all its objectionable provisions, 
to vote, despite his great sympathy with 
Labour, against it. Other sympathetic capi- ^- 
talists expressed from both sides of the 
House their abhorrence of the measure, and 
the leader of the Opposition, in a few well- 
turned phrases, mocked at the singular 
spectacle of Radical members resisting the 
efforts of their own Government to ameliorate 
the condition of the working classes, animad- 
verted on the general ineptitude of the Bill, 
insisted that social regeneration for the 
masses could only come from the Conserva- 
tive party, and ended by declaring his in- 
tention to vote, though with great misgivings, 
for the second reading of a bad measure in 
the hope that it might be improved in Com- 
mittee, while leaving absolute freedom of 
action to his supporters. The Minister in 
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charge of the Bill was disconcerted ; it had 
been brought forward as the result of great 
pressure from the trade unions, but it was 
not expedient to give offence to the Liberal 
baronetage. In an apologetic speech, he 
begs his ' hon. friend ' not to vote against the 
second reading ; he will consider the im- 
portant suggestions of his *hon. friend/ and 
endeavour, as far as possible, to meet his 
wishes in Committee, 

In the meantime the chief Whip has per- 
formed a delicate function : he has inter- 
viewed the leader of the recalcitrants. What 
passed must for ever be a secret. The 
rebellious Baronets did not record their votes 
against the Bill, but their chief orator, as he 
drove in a hansom to the Reform Club in 
company with another Radical Baronet, was 
heard, with great jocularity, to ejaculate 
that, thank God ! they had a House of Lords 

and that Minister Z knew how to play 

the game. 

It was nearly dinner-hour when the division 
was over. The excellent Whips usually 
arrange divisions so that they do not occur 

2 
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at an hour when members are engaged in 
those social symposia which constitute the 
chief charm of Parliamentary life. During 
dinner, from half-past seven till ten, the 
House is in a state of suspended animation. 
Then, indeed, the Speaker ruminates upon 
his prospective peerage ; 

* Then down are rolled the books ; stretched o'er them 
lies 
Each gentle clerk, and, mutt'rmg, seals his eyes ;' 

then P on the cost of soap in H.M.'s 

prisons, S on Church Rubrics, L 

on the duties of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or N on the price of policemen's 

boots, addresses his familiar arguments to 
his no less familiar auditory of vacant seats 
and listless officials. 

As Forbes stepped out into the Members' 
Lobby after the division on the Labour 
debate, to which he had been an attentive 
listener, he was accosted by Stukeley, who 
was chatting with a pressman. 

• Where are you dining to-night, Forbes ?' 
he cried. 
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* I am dining here,* replied Forbes, who, 
as a young member, entertained strict notions 
of public duty, and had not yet come to 
regard the House as the last place in the 
world for any self-respecting man to dine in. 

' Well,' said Stukeley, ' I have a few friends 
dining with me downstairs. Will yod join 
us ? There's old Lady Killiecrankie, who is 
a pal of yours, and a freshly - imported 
American beauty.* 

Forbes accepted the invitation, and at the 
appointed hour descended into the cata- 
combs, and found himself in one of those 
odd-looking rooms, a sort of compromise 
between a family vault and a butler's pantry, 
which are dignified by the name of the Ladies* 
Dining-rooms. 

There were about half a dozen tables in 
the room, each occupied by a small party. 
At one sat a popular Q.C. entertaining an 
appreciative friend and his buxom wife ; at 
another sat a distinguished Cabinet Minister, 
whose table was graced by that exalted social 
rank as dear to the heart as it is repugnant 
to the reason of every Radical statesman. 

2 — 2 
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At one was an eclectic group of the Jeunesse 
dori of politics —the Lindsays, a Brabazon, a 
Ferrers, Merlin Lindsay is their doyen ; the 
cares of office have not yet robbed him of the 
buoyancy of youth or even the mannerisms 
of an undergraduate. Certainly he has none 
of the pomp and circumstance of a statesman. 
Nature probably intended him for a pro- 
fessor ; an easy competence made him a poli- 
tician. He is the spoilt child of fortune, and 
his very indolence— no unusual attribute of a 
professor — associated as it is with a winning 
charm of manner, carries him further than 
the diligence and assiduity of his more 
austere colleagues, while he enjoys the in- 
comparable gift of being intellectually superior 
to those among whom he moves without dis- 
playing by his conduct or behaviour that he 
is conscious of that pre-eminence. 
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CHAPTER III 

At Stukeley's table there was a party of six, 
the guests being, in addition to Forbes, Lady 
KilHecrankie, the American heiress and her 
father, and a young English nobleman who 
had just succeeded to his title. 

' I suppose, Mr. Beckton,' said Forbes, 
after the formal stages of dinner had passed 
and conversation had ceased to be staccato 
and monosyllabic, ' that you are not making 
any lengthened stay here ? You realize more 
than we of the Old World the flight of the 
years, and survey mankind from China to 
Peru in little more time than the ordinary 
British citizen allots for his annual trip to 
Margate.' 

* On the contrary,' replied Mr. Beckton, a 
middle-aged man who possessed those char- 
acteristics of a third-generation, native-bom 
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American — the high cheek-bones, sallow com- 
plexion, and lank hair — ^which cause the 
ethnologist to suggest that our Transatlantic 
cousin is gradually being transformed under 
the influence of soil and climate into the Red 
Indian type of humanity, *our stay is to be 
prolonged indefinitely. I have no ties on 
the other side of the water, and my daughter,* 
he continued, with a chuckle, * wishes me to 
qualify by residence for a British peerage.* 

* I presume,' said the young peer, 'you will 
commence by purchasing a ducal residence ? 

'Sir,* said the Republican, 'if, as I guess 
is your case, I had inherited a great title, I 
should be proud of it, and endeavour to keep 
it in a state of good repair. But I am John 
Beckton, dry-goods man, of New York, and I 
don't want any new trade-mark to sell my 
goods.' 

' With us,* observed Forbes, ' there is an 
absence of your commendable pride in com- 
merce. A trader who attains a peerage, like 
an ex-convict, seeks to destroy his identity.' 

' Or, like our friend Cooper,* said Stukeley, 
' discovers that he has descended from a 
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Norman Baron^-one De Coperas — and his 
peerage is but a tardy act of restitution to 
his just rights/ 

' I think/ said Miss Beckton, ' it is a great 
shame we have no titles in the States. 
Fancy our President's wife only a Missis !* 

* Well/ said Lady Killiecrankie, ' the wife 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury is no better 
off, and cannot even sit in the Peeresses* 
Gallery at the House of Lords/ 

' Quite bad enough to have an Archbishop 
there, without the additional incubus of an 
Archbishopess/ remarked Forbes. 

Lady Killiecrankie, who, despite — or shall 
we say by reason of .^ — her Radical procli- 
vities, was very churchy, somewhat bridled at 
this remark, and caustically observed : 

' I always thought, Mr. Forbes, your family 
had a strong tendency to Presbyterianism. 
Have you become a member of the Kirk.^' 

*No, indeed, madam,' replied Forbes; 
* neither 

« " The auld kirk, the cauld kirk, 
The kirk without the people," 

nor 
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« " The new kirk, the wee kirk, 
The kirk without the steeple," 

c but ' 

* Now, pray, dear Lady Killiecrankie,' in- 
terrupted Stukeley, * do not let Mr. Forbes 
inveigle you into a debate on Scotch theology. 
His devotion to that subject is so extreme 
that we shall soon be immersed in the pro- 
found mysteries of sublapsarianism and supra- 
lapsarianism.' 

The party moved out of the hot and stuffy 
rooms on to the Terrace. Most of the diners 
were already there, a laughing, chattering 
throng. What a crowd ! The capital of the 
world could alone gather together so various 
an epitome of mankind. An American 
senator, a Chinese mandarin, the daughter 
of a duke, the wife of a coster, the fox- 
hunting squire, the Stock Exchange Semitic, 
a proud prelate, a lowly ranter, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, and a company- 
promoter brushing shoulders in the pro- 
menade with the Judge before whom in a 
few short weeks he haply will stand a 
trembling criminal. 
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Forbes took Miss Beckton to the parapet, 
where they stood watching the sombre-sailed 
barges borne upstream by the inflowing 
tide and the flashing lights of the carriages 
passing over Westminster Bridge, whose 
delicate and graceful lines were mirrored by 
the bright moonlight on the quiet surface of 
the river. 

* I think if I were a man/ observed Miss 
Beckton, ' I would never rest until I became 
a member of your House of Commons. Are 
you not very fond of it, Mr. Forbes ?' 

* Well, I can hardly say,* replied he. ' I 
am quite a new member, and have not yet 
had time to understand, much less appre- 
ciate, the life of a senator. My friend 
Stukeley is an old hand, and I believe Par- 
liament is the breath of his nostrils.' 

'You are a great friend of Mr. Stukeley, 
are you not ?' 

* A very great friend. We were at school 
and college together,* answered Forbes. 
' Have you known Mr. Stukeley,' he con- 
tinued, ' very long ?' 

* No, indeed,' she replied. * My father 
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brought introductions with him from your 
Ambassador at Washington, and among 
them to him. He has been very hospitable 
to us, and we are great friends now. I 
admire Mr. Stukeley very much, and every- 
body says he will be a very great man one of 
these days. I guess you are not much of a 
politician ?' 

Forbes smiled at this little piece of im- 
pertinence so essentially American. 

'Well, perhaps you are right,' he said; 
* and yet I do not think there is any pursuit 
which would afford me so much interest as 
politics. But I scarcely fancy you would 
regard it as a reproach, even if true. Miss 
Beckton.' 

Forbes as he spoke looked full upon the 
young American, but quickly the glance of 
criticism passed into a gaze of admiration, for 
Myra Beckton was very lovely — a face typical 
of the sunny South, and large, lustrous eyes 
that gleamed as brightly as the jewels that 
glittered in her hair. 

* I think so,' she replied. * In my country 
the rich are unutterably idle ; they have no 
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sports, no occupation save gambling, drink- 
ing and loafing. Here, on the other hand, 
your clever men become lawyers or soldiers, 
and your stupid ones politicians or par- 
sons/ 

* I am sorry you class me among the stupid 
ones,' said Forbes, with a laugh. * But you 
do injustice to your country. America has 
not had much time to produce a leisure 
class, but I think she has contributed her 
fair share of great men in literature, art, and 
politics.' 

* They none of them come from the 
Knickerbocker set,' retorted Miss Beckton. 

'You are not, I fear, very patriotic,' re- 
joined Forbes, who felt that the topic was 
somewhat embarrassing. 

* We d better go back to father,' said Miss 
Beckton. ' He will satisfy your conceptions 
of patriotism ; he. is never weary of the star- 
spangled banner.* 

* Well, Mr. Forbes,' said the American, as 
the two rejoined their party, * I'm thinking 
you have an easy way of earning your legis- 
lative salary. Four to six, tea on the Terrace ; 
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eight to ten, dining, with smokes and drinks 
on the Terrace again/ 

' You forget/ observed Stukeley, * that our 
services are gratuitous. We are almost the 
only unpaid Legislature in Europe. Such is 
the public spirit of our citizens, no money 
payment is necessary to serve our country.' 

* Public spirit be hanged!* said Mr. Beckton. 
* You've just got a nice classy club here, with 
plenty of pickings among yourselves for those 
who want them, and you don't mean to spoil 
the tone of the thing by letting in men who 
can't afford evening dress.' 

* I am all in favour of payment of members,* 
observed the peer, * if they extend it to the 
Lords.' 

At that moment the division-bell rang, 
and forthwith there was a sudden exodus of 
members ; the Terrace was left in possession 
of the guests. 

' We shall not be more than five minutes !' 
cried Stukeley, as he hurried after the stream 
of members hastening to record their votes. 

In a few minutes the jaded legislators re- 
turned, satisfied that they had discharged 
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their duty by their country and their con- 
stituents. 

'What have you been voting on, Mr. 
Stukeley ?' inquired Miss Beckton. 

'That is a very unkind question to ask/ 
he replied. * I have not the least notion. 
I saw our Whip. I said, "Which lobby T 
He said, *'Ayes." And forthwith I went 
into the Aye lobby. That is all I know 
about it* 

* I thought I was getting on,' said Mr. 
Beckton, 'with my studies on the British 
Constitution, but that beats creation. To 
think that you should fatigue yourselves by 
walking up those stairs, when the Whip 
could have done the business for you by just 
giving in your names on a bit of paper !' 

' Oh, bother the British Constitution !' cried 
Miss Beckton. ' You promised me, Mr. 
Stukeley, that you would introduce me to 
some notables. I do so long to talk with 
that funny little Mr. Lewison, and O'Beirne, 
and O'Hara, and other eccentricities.* 

'Poor dear O'Beirne!' said Lady Killie- 
crankie. ' I always have him at my political 
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dinners ; he knows more about people than 
anyone else, and though he is quite an Irish- 
man, with a sweet little brogue, yet he is 
thoroughly English in all his ideas.' 
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CHAPTER IV 

It was Sir Benjamin and Lady Fent's garden- 
party at their magnificent villa, situated in 
the lovely wooded country to the south of 
London. The Liberal party had lost its 
Dukes, but it still retained many of the 
magnates of industry and the Stock Ex- 
change, who by the splendour of their 
entertainments afforded consolation to those 
upon whom the great aristocratic houses were 
now closed. 

The crowd was the same as that which we 
have already met at Sir John Arden's, with 
a larger leaven of Progressive Councillors and 
their ladies in best frocks, pressmen, and 
petty political personalities, provincial and 
Metropolitan. 

Forbes was one of the crowd, and, seeking 
release from the ceaseless chatter of frivolity, 
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strolled along an avenue which opened upon 
a pretty little lake. There, seated on a 
grassy bank, watching the water-fowl sport- 
ing on its surface, he found Miss Arden. 

At sight of Forbes she rose, and with a 
sweet blush of embarrassment awaited his 
greeting. 

* You, like myself. Miss Arden,' said 
Forbes, 'have come here in search of soli- 
tude, and I have been so unhappy as to 
invade it' 

' No, indeed,' she replied. ' I am glad 
you have come to remind me of my duty. 
I have been here so long that I am afraid 
my people will think I am lost. Can you 
tell me whereabouts they are i^' 

* I have only just left them on the terrace. 
They seemed quite happy consuming straw- 
berries and cream with Mr. Stukeley.' 

At mention of Stukeley's name her face 
clouded, and she turned away towards the 
lake, where a noisy crowd of swallows were 
splashing the water with swift wings, and 
then, turning again towards her companion, 
somewhat inconsequently said : 
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* I shall be glad when we leave London ; 
I hate town ! You, I suppose, Mr. Forbes, 
regard the country as desolation ?* 

'On the contrary,' he replied. 'I think 
London unutterably dull ; I find more of 
human interest on the prairies of America or 
the deserts of Africa than in Piccadilly or 
Regent Street.' 

'That is only because you are satiated 
with London gaiety ; you would hardly care 
to pass your life in the Sahara. Fancy 
having nothing but a pelican to talk to ! 
Here you can converse with poets and 
philosophers.* 

*We have no poets now, Miss Arden,' 
observed Forbes, *only a few purveyors of 
dactyls and spondees ; and as for philosophers, 
I only know Laurence Cornley, and I prefer 
monologue in a book, and not vivd voce' 

'You are far too profound for me, Mr. 
Forbes/ said Miss Arden; 'but I do not 
care for your very clever people — I am rather 
afraid of them. I like common folk; the 
commoner they are, the more I like them. 
My home is in a colliery district, and I find 

3 
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my great pleasure there in talking to the 
pit-wives/ 

* And what do you talk about ?' inquired 
Forbes. 

'Many, many things which you, I dare 
say, would consider very trivial; but it is 
not altogether what they say which interests 
me — it is what I know they think and feel. 
They are never free from care and worry; 
their happiest moment in the day is when 
their husbands and children return home safe 
and sound from the dreadful pit.' 

* A gloomy existence,' observed Forbes — 
' an alternation between apprehension of 
disaster and gratitude for escape. But come, 
Miss Arden, what fascination can their dreary 
lives have for you ?* 

* I am the daughter of a pit-man,* said the 
girl, * and I love our people.' 

Forbes bent his eyes upon the girl with a 
look half admiring, half derisive. 

'Let me take you to your friends;' and 
together they walked in embarrassed silence. 

They found Sir John and his wife still 
engaged in conversation with Mr. Stukeley. 
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Lady Arden regarded her daughter with a 
glance of displeasure. 

'Wherever have you been, Lucy? We 
have been waiting here for the past half- 
hour, and we have to go home, dine, and go 
to the opera. It is really too bad of you to 
leave us like this.* 

*I am afraid, Lady Arden,' said Forbes, 
* I am the responsible person. We have 
been comparing the merits of the Sahara, 
London, and her native county as places of 
residence.* 

'And rU warrant,* said Sir John with a 
chuckle, * she gave her vote for the pit-heaps ; 
and Tm of her mind, Mr. Forbes. A smoke- 
stack is every bit as good to look at as 
Cleopatra's Needle; and as for the smoke, 
why, say I, the more smoke, the more 
brass.' 



3—2 
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CHAPTER V 

It was a big night at the opera. The greatest 
singer of the day had emerged from her 
stately seclusion to enjoy the homage of 
cosmopolitan plutocracy. A foreign potentate 
and accompanying royalties shared with the 
queen of song the adulation of the glittering 
crowd. 

Lady Killiecrankie was accompanied to her 
box by Stukeley and two ladies, one of 
whom, a beautiful young debutante, exclaimed, 
on seeing for the first time the gorgeous 
array of costly fabrics and flashing jewels, 
' Oh, what a wonderful sight !' 

' Yes,' observed Lady Killiecrankie, * a very 
beautiful sight, but not the same thing at all 
that it was twenty years ago. Then I knew 
almost everybody, but now,' she continued, . 
with an eloquent wave of her lorgnettes, ' look 
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at the grand tier. Houndsditch, my dear — 
Houndsditch !' 

' They are very useful to us Gentiles/ said 
Stukeley. ' Their dinners are excellent, and 
many of us are under financial obligations to 
them; besides, my dear aunt, are they not 
the chosen people ?* 

' I never could quite understand,* cried her 
ladyship, 'what they were chosen for. It 
certainly was not on account of good looks 
or good manners. Look at that awful 
person with the bronze-red wig ; and I 
declare if there is not little Henry de Vaux 
in her box talking to her !' 

'Lord Henry,' said Stukeley, *is busy 
paving the way for renewing his overdue 
bill. But your ideas are somewhat old- 
fashioned. The Jews, like the poor, are 
always with us. If it were not for that 
dread Continental monarch, you would see 
the royal box with its appropriate quota. 
His Royal Highness, who has no sympathy 
with old-fashioned prejudices, has discovered 
a happier method of treatment than that 
practised by his medieval ancestor.' 
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* The Prince is entitled to choose his own 
set,' said Lady Killiecrankie, * only don't let 
him obtrude his friends upon me. But in 
these days I dare say it is quite the proper 
thing for the Heir-apparent to know these 
people.' 

* Why should people dislike Jews so much ?* 
inquired the innocent cause of Lady Killie- 
crankie's diatribe, Miss Norah Cholmondely. 
* They are very talented. The greatest mu- 
sicians have almost all been of Jewish race.' 

* Miss Cholmondely,' sententiously ob- 
served Stukeley, * hatred of the Jews is the 
ineradicable attribute of very orthodox Chris- 
tians. It is due partly to tradition, partly to 
natural jealousy of their undoubted moral and 
intellectual superiority, and to a large extent 
because they judge the Jew, not by the 
standard of those who have excelled in 
literature, art and science, nor even by the 
average standard, but by that of the baser 
sort, of whom we see some types here to- 
night. But let us pray silence; the per- 
formance begins.' 

In a box not far from Lady Killiecrankie 
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sat Lady Arden with her daughter, and 
during an interval between the acts Stukeley 
entered. Lady Arden received him with 
effusive warmth. 

* You unkind creature !' she cried. * Why 
did you choose Lady Killiecrankie's society 
in preference to ours? Sir John has gone 
to some stupid City dinner, and Lucy and I 
are deserted.' 

* And I have come to invade your solitude 
with trivialities. We have been discussing 
weighty matters, and I am a little oppressed 
by the discourse of my venerable relative.' 

* I heard an awful rumour to-night, Mr. 
Stukeley,' said Lady Arden. 'They say 
Parliament will be dissolved in a week or 
two, and we shall all be scattered to the 
winds of heaven.' 

* I have no reason to doubt,' replied 
Stukeley, * that a favourable opportunity is 
being sought by our chief for escaping from 
a somewhat untenable position ; but I have 
no certain knowledge, and, at any rate, he 
would never commit so great an outrage as 
to deprive us of our beloved Ascot By-the- 
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by, Miss Arden/ he continued, * my sister is 
getting up a water picnic at my aunt's place 
at Marlow next Thursday. She deputed me 
to inquire whether you would join our party. 
There will only be half a dozen of us, if your 
mother can spare you ?* 

*Oh, how delightful!* cried Lady Arden. 
* Lucy will, I am sure, be charmed ! Will 
you not, my love ?* 

'It is very kind of you, Mr. Stukeley, to 
ask me,' responded Miss Arden, *but 
Thursday is the day I go to my painting 
lesson, and I should not like to disappoint 
my master, as it will be my last lesson before 
he goes abroad.' 

* Nonsense !' ejaculated Lady Arden. * He 
will be only too pleased to give you another 
day. I will write to him myself and ex- 
plain.' 

' Very well, mother,' said Miss Arden ; * if 
you think I may, I shall be happy to go. 
Will you thank your sister, Mr. Stukeley, 
and say I am very grateful to her for thinking 
of me?' 

Stukeley did not fail to notice the con- 
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strained and reluctant manner with which 
Miss Arden accepted the invitation. He 
fixed his eyes upon her with a look of 
surprise and offended dignity. Was it 
possible that this little country girl, the 
daughter of a Northern coal-owner, could 
dare to regard with indifference the courtly, 
versatile, and distinguished George Stukeley! 
With difficulty he repressed a rising acerbity 
of tone, as, bowing low, he murmured : 

' My sister will doubly value your presence 
when she learns that you have sacrificed 
serious work for an afternoon on the river. 
She will call for you on her way to the 
station. Good-night. Remember me to Sir 
John ;' and he withdrew. 

It was a defect incident to La,dy Arden's 
education and early environment that she was 
unable to exercise that self-restraint which 
almost invariably distinguishes the lady of 
birth and breeding from her less fortunate 
sister. She had noticed, it was too apparent, 
the coldness and indifference manifested to 
Mr. Stukeley by her daughter, nor was his 
somewhat abrupt, though not discourteous. 
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departure unobserved by her. On more 
than one occasion she had observed a certain 
indifference on the part of her daughter 
towards Mr. Stukeley, although she had 
abstained from any direct expression of 
opinion. She felt that she was not unaware 
of her desire to bring about an engagement, 
and with a woman's wit she judged that the 
river-party was Mr. Stukeley's device for 
securing an opportunity for pressing his suit, 
nor could she doubt that Lucy regarded it 
in the same light. It was therefore with 
marked asperity of tone that, as soon as 
Mr. Stukeley had withdrawn, she said : 

* I think, Lucy, you were very rude to 
Mr. Stukeley. If you had intended to drive 
him away altogether, you could not have 
behaved differently.' 

Miss Arden made no answer to her 
mother's reproof, for she was conscious that 
any reply, however humble and contrite, 
would merely inflame her mother's wrath and 
excitement. 

* I am sick and tired of the whole business,' 
continued the irate dame. ' If you have no 
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regard for your father and mother, at least 
you might have some for yourself/ 

Fortunately, the flow of Lady Arden's 
indignation was arrested by the entry of Sir 
John, accompanied by a City magnate, with 
whom he had been dinmg at one of those 
interminable Company orgies to which pious 
donors unwittingly devoted their charitable 
benefactions. 

' Hullo, my dear !' said the jovial Baronet. 
* I thought Vd look in and take you home. 
Got our dinner over early. Pringle was good 
enough to come with me. You know Pringle, 
don't you ? Beg pardon — my daughter, my 
wife. Fine sight this! Why, there's my 
little broker, Cripps, in that box, with his 
wife all diamonds * 

* Hush, for goodness' sake, John !' whis- 
pered his wife ; * you talk much too loud.' 

Mr. Pringle sat down and did his best to 
make himself amiable to Miss Arden. He 
was the managing director of a great gas 
company, and the social amenities which the 
Baronet and his wife extended to the Pringle 
family were not without their due influence 
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in promoting profitable contracts with the 
great coal-owners, John Arden and Co. 

' I don't think, Miss Arden,' said Pringle, 
' that my wife and daughters have had the 
great pleasure of seeing you or Lady Arden 
for some little time. I hope you have not 
quite forgotten us. My family will never for- 
get the pleasure they derived from their visit 
at your charming establishment in Scotland.' 

* It is very nice of you to say that, Mr. 
Pringle,' replied Miss Arden. * I hope Miss 
Pringle will forgive me for delaying to send 
something for her bazaar, but I will endeavour 
to let her have some little trifles this week.' 

' Oh, the church bazaar ! To be sure. 
Gladys is quite gone on it ; she shares a 
stall with the Hon. Mrs. Verneck and Lady 
Trimley. The Hon. Mrs. Verneck and she 
are quite chummy. Do you know the lady ? 
She is the daughter of Lady Snaresley — quite 
tiptop people. You ought to know her, Miss 
Arden. My daughter would be delighted to 
introduce you, if you would do us the honour 
of visiting the bazaar.' 

' What is the bazaar for, Mr. Pringle ?' 
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inquired Lucy, ignoring the suggested intro- 
duction. 

'Well, something to do with the church. 
I am sure I do not quite know. It's either 
a new organ, or a parish room, or something 
of that sort. I know the Vicar is never away 
from our house. I chaff him about it. 
"Well, Vicar,' I say, "what is it we are 
after this time ? — Church Restoration Fund, 
Curates' Augmentation, Vicar's Sustentation, 
or Missionary Effort among the Cannibals ?" 
He doesn't mind my little joke, for I always 
end up with a five-pound note.* 

' Does your daughter visit among the 
poor ?' 

* Well, you see, Sydenham is rather an 
aristocratic place. There are not many poor ; 
there are a few, I believe, but they live in 
such dirty and unwholesome places that no 
young lady could venture to go there. The 
Vicar did ask her, but I wouldn't have it at 
any price. I said : " Vicar, I have no objec- 
tion to an occasional subscription, but my 
daughter is not going in for mud-larking 
down Camberwell way." ' 
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* I think,' said Miss Arden, *it is our duty 
to visit the poor and try and make their lives 
happier; 

* Excuse me, my dear young lady,' re- 
sponded Mr. Pringle, 'poor folk don't care 
for fine ladies careering about their little 
shanties. I'll tell you what one of our men 
said to me when Lady Wigstone started her 
slumming expeditions to Whitechapel. They 
asked his wife and all the poor womenfolk 
round about to a kind of soiree at Magdalen 
Hall — a sort of mission place for elevating 
the masses — ^and they and their babies were 
taken into a great drawing-room hung round 
with pictures and tapestry, and a lot of fine 
ladies and young University mashers sang 
French and German songs and waited on 
them with cakes and claret cup, while they 
sat nursing their babies on satin fauteuils. 
My man told me his wife was so ashamed 
that she did not know where to hide her 
head, and when she got home she said : 
" Bill, it was like 'ev'n, but it was no place 
for the likes of us. It was for all the world 
the same as going to a pantymine, but, in- 
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stead of sitting comfortable in the gallery, 
a-stuck on the stage among all the actors 
and actresses." ' 

* I fancy, Mr. Pringle,' said Miss Arden, 
* you have given rather a burlesque render- 
ing. I know Magdalen very well, and you 
don't do justice to the efforts of those who are 
honestly striving to make the lives of these 
people happier and better. Have you ever 
been to see the work that is being done ?* 

* I have not,* replied Mr. Pringle, * and I 
don't believe any good will ever come of it. 
Education ! education ! that's all the cry 
now ! And what does it mean ? Idleness, 
Miss Arden — nothing but idleness! The 
workman of to-day knows too much ; accord- 
ing to his idea, he knows how to manage a 
business better than his master. Til never 
believe in the good of book-learning for 
working men or working women.' 

'Well, Mr. Pringle,' observed Miss Arden, 
* I am afraid you and I can never agree ; but 
I shall get you to come down with me to 
Magdalen, and then you wiU be able to see 
for yourself.' 
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The opera was over, and the votaries of 
pleasure and fashion gathered in the vestibule 
while footmen sped to arouse the waiting 
coachmen from their drowsy vigil. Among 
the crowd were Mr. Beckton and his daughter. 
She was talking with great animation to 
Stukeley. 

* You will not, I know, disappoint us to- 
morrow. Promise us you will come ; I shall 
regard it as a personal affront, Mr. Stukeley, 
if you fail.' 

She spoke quite loud enough for the 
Ardens, who were standing by, to overhear, 
and Lady Arden, by no means in the most 
amiable mood, angrily turned her back upon 
the fair American. But Miss Beckton, on 
observing Lucy and Lady Arden, effusively 
greeted them, and intimated to the former 
that she purposed calling upon her the next 
morning, as she wanted to enlist her help in 
a project she had in view. The appointment 
was arranged, and the Arden family, amid 
great manifestations of regard and devotion 
on the part of Mr. Pringle, who accompanied 
them to their carriage, drove homeward. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Lucy Arden was seated in her pretty boudoir 
reading with tender interest the letter each 
week brought her from a teacher at the 
village school near her home, and while 
engrossed in her humble friend's narrative of 
the joys and sorrows of the good folk of 
Ardesley, the door opened and Miss Beckton 
was announced. 

* Well, Lucy,' cried her visitor, ' I declare 
I thought I should never be able to get 
here! I am quite half an hour late, but I 
was kept trying on new frocks until I was 
nearly mad. I have just got my Ascot gown, 
and, to be sure, I think it's perfectly sweet. 
Madame Tyler says it will be the smartest 
thing there. I am dying to see what the 
papers will say about it. What are you 
going to wear ? If you take my advice, you 

4 
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will wear the same kind of dress you wore 
at the Palace Garden-party ; you looked 
entrancing in it/ 

' I do not know whether I shall go to Ascot 
at all/ replied Lucy. ' From what papa said 
at breakfast, I think it quite likely we shall 
all be hard at work electioneering next week/ 

' Well I never!' ejaculated Miss Beckton; 
* you don't mean to say you are going about 
making orations for your father ?* 

* No, indeed,' said Miss Arden ; * but we 
women can help in many other ways than 
speaking, and poor papa would be quite lost 
if he had not mother and me to go round the 
constituency with him/ 

* I reckon you English are strange folk. 
Election meetings are not in our line at all. 
rd go to a Commencement, a f6te, or a church 
celebration, but save me from listening to 
political orators.' 

* English women take a great interest in 
politics,' observed Miss Arden. * The Tory 
ladies have their Primrose League and we 
Liberal women are obliged to organize in 
self-defence.' 
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' Quite so/ said Miss Beckton. ' I know 
all about the Primrose League. I went to 
Lady Cark's f6te ; she said the League was 
the terror of the Radicals, because it con- 
verted all the tradespeople to Toryism. I 
remember she pointed out to me a great fat 
lady, and said : *' You see that woman ; she's 
a stockbroker s wife. Her husband was an 
awful Radical. I asked her to come to a 
meeting or two at my house, and now she's 
a Grand Dame of the Primrose League and 
her husband has turned Tory." ' 

* It was very bad taste of Lady Cark,' said 
Miss Arden, *and very silly of the other 
lady. I hope I shall never fall a victim. 
Tm only a coal-owner's daughter, and my 
grandfather was a working miner, so you see 
I'm quite fair game for the Primrose League 
Dames.' 

* No, no ; you and I are notables, what- 
ever our grandfathers were. I'm not sure 
I know who my grandfather was, and, what's 
more, I don't care. I know who I am and 
what I mean to be, and that's enough for me. 
But here we are talking all this stupid non- 
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sense about politics, and never said a single 
word about what I came to see you for. 
Now listen. Polly Rawson and I are getting 
up a little play. We want to have it the 
week after Ascot, before everybody goes 
away. It will be a very simple thing — just 
two scenes. You will have very little to do. 
You will be a lovely Princess, as good as 
you are beautiful. Polly and I both agreed 
that there is no one in the world who would 
suit the part as well as you. Now, do say 
yes.' 

' I won't say no,' said Miss Arden, * as you 
are so kind as to ask me ; but I have acted 
very little, and am sadly afraid I might dis- 
appoint you. However, what about the 
election ?' 

* Oh, the election ; why, of course, if there's 
an election the whole thing will go off. We 
are far too much in a political set I mean 
to get out of it as fast as I can — a lot of 
frouzy old women and pompous young prigs!' 

* That's very polite,' said Miss Arden, with 
a smile. * Which is my father, a frouzy old 
woman or a pompous young prig ?' 
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* Oh, he's a darling, and so's your mother, 
and we are going to dine with you to-night 
I had quite forgotten — papa told me about it 
as I was starting off. Poor dear ! he wanted 
nje to go out with him this morning moping 
round picture-galleries and antiquities. I 
hate antiquities ! I had enough of them in 
Canada and at Boston. No more guide-book 
and handbag business for me, thank you.* 

* Will you stay to lunch, and go with me 
to a pianoforte recital at Erard's rooms ? 

' You are very good, but I'm off to Hur- 
lingham. The club are playing a dragoon 
regiment, and Polly Rawson's brother is 
playing for the soldiers, so we are going 
together with papa. By-the-by, do you 
know Mr. Forbes lunched with us yester- 
day ? Do you like Mr. Forbes ?* 

At this unlooked - for question Lucy 
Arden s face was all aglow, but after a 
moment's pause she answered, with some 
asperity of tone : 

' I hardly know Mr. Forbes; We have 
not met more than three or four times. I 
have not formed any opinion.' 
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* Well, I have,' said Miss Beckton. * He's 
good-looking enough, and may be very 
clever, but he is far too serious a being for 
any self-respecting American girl to marry ; 
so, my dear, so far as I am concerned, he is 
all your own. Now, don't be angry with 
me. I'm off to Bond Street to buy gloves 
and ribbons. Au revoir until to-night.* 

Lucy Arden was angry, and when Miss 
Beckton had left she forthwith held a court 
of inquiry upon herself. What did she mean 
by her silly confusion when she was asked 
whether she liked Mr. Forbes? She had, 
as she said, only seen him three or four 
times, and then but for a few brief minutes, 
and yet she felt that unless she had some 
sentiment of love or nascent love towards 
Mr. Forbes she could never have been thus 
overwhelmed by her friend's frivolous question. 
She was angry with herself. Who was Mr. 
Forbes that it should be ' look on me and 
love me ' ? And yet somehow there rose 
before her the memory of those few minutes 
on the margin of the lake at Sir Thomas 
Fent's garden-party. And then the thought of 
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Stukeley darkened her mind. No, despite 
all her mother could urge, she would never 
be the wife of that cold, cynical, and fastidious 
being ; and again, influenced, as it were, by 
some invisible but irresistible agency, her 
thoughts turned to dwell upon Robert Forbes 
and the few light words that passed between 
them. She again took up the letter from her 
Ardesley friend when a servant entered and 
said: 

* Her ladyship wishes to know, miss, 
whether you will drive with her before 
luncheon ?' 

* Certainly, Warner ; I will come at once,' 
And, with a sigh of relief, she sought refuge 
from her thoughts in the frivolities of a 
morning s shopping. 
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' My dear Stukeley, it is useless arguing the 
matter further. I intend, to quote a historical 
phrase, to leave you to stew in your own 
juice. The event is none of my creation. 
I have tried for twelve months to lead the 
ragged crew of Home Rulers, Welsh Dis- 
establishers and teetotal fanatics ; I have sub- 
mitted to the dictation of little Smirk, and 
accepted holus bolus the Liberal League's 
political programme ; I was even prepared to 
put down my stable and make a public re- 
cantation of the turf at a Nonconformist 
tabernacle. I have made County Councillors 
my boon companions, but it is all to no 
purpose : it is absolutely impossible for 
D*Altamont and myself to work together.' 

* I admit, my dear Paddockslea,' observed 
Stukeley, *that your provocation has been 
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grievous, but have you considered what will 
be the result of your withdrawal ? Your 
relations with D'Altamont are no longer 
even an open secret. They are daily dis- 
cussed in the papers, and your retirement 
means the immediate collapse of the Govern- 
ment. You will get the blame of it, and for 
ever after half the Liberal party will be your 
irreconcilable foes.' 
Paddockslea laughed. 

* My dear Stukeley, do not believe a word 
of it ; it is a case of aut Casar, aut nullus. 
When I retire — and this is Hudson's opinion 
as well as my own — they will all come crawl- 
ing round me, begging me with tears in their 
eyes to come back and lead them on my own 
terms.* 

• I do not agree,' replied Stukeley. 
' Lewison and his gang are stronger than 
you think ' 

* Lewison !* interrupted Paddockslea, * that 
venomous little Caliban ! He's only vicious 
because he did not get his bone. If I'd only 
whistle, he'd quickly come to heel.' 

• Perhaps someone else has already 
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whistled,' rejoined Stukeley. 'Anyhow, 
whatever be Lewison's influence, there is no 
doubt that your retirement now would be 
regarded by the press and the public as a 
betrayal of the party/ 

• Well,' somewhat testily retorted Paddocks- 
lea, 'what is the good of all this? I feel 
very much the truth of what you say, and 
you make me hesitate — my weakness, I 
confess. Old Clay, our secretary, used to 
say, " My lord, you write beautiful despatches, 
but you always leave me to make up your 
mind." It was beastly impertinent of the 
old man, but it was true. However, suggest 
any means you like — Dissolution if you 
please — but I will not remain in of3fice with 
D'Altamont one week longer.' 

' My lord,' cried Stukeley, * has divined 
the means. Dissolution it must be. Our 
narrow majority may easily on an unexpected 
division be reduced to a minority. We 
appeal to the country, and then if we come 
in again, exit D'Altamont.* 

* Excellent, my friend ; but who shall be 
the corpus vile over which the Liberal party 
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shall fall? Spare my faithful Hudson, and 
let no executive or administrative crime be 
imputed to me/ 

* Leave that to me/ said Stukeley. * Til 
promise you shall fall softly and over the 
least sensitive member of your Ministry. 
This week shall witness the grand finale of 
your first Administration/ 

'Well, I am not altogether enamoured of 
your proposal, but before we decide, we will 
more thoroughly discuss it. We must hear 
Snarer's and Hudson's views. Come and 
dine to-night; I will ask them to join us. 
But on no account mention a word of this to 
Leake ; he is too simple a child of Nature 
to be entrusted with an intrigue.' 

* I don't propose telling Leake anything at 
present, though I should not distrust his dis- 
cretion ; but ultimately he must be told some- 
thing, for it will be impossible to manage 
without the connivance of the Whip.' 

The door of Lord Paddockslea's library 
opened, and a footman, entering, delivered a 
card to his master. 

* Pah !' said the Minister ; ' it is Steinberg. 
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Tell him, Morley, that I am receiving a 
deputation, and I pray he will excuse me. 
Say I shall be at the House this afternoon, 
and will see him there.' 

The servant withdrew, and the statesman 
turned to his companion, and said : 

' I know what he's come about. He 
insists upon having a peerage, and for the 
past six months has been plaguing my life 
about it. I do not mind giving him a barony, 
or even a viscountcy, but, with all this fuss 
about a hereditary Legislature, I would much 
rather make no more Radical peers ; it does 
our party no good, and merely gives a fresh 
recruit to the enemy.' 

• It is impossible,' observed Stukeley, * for 
you to ignore Steinberg. Our war-chest is 
empty, and half our candidates will be without 
enough money to pay their hotel bills. By- 
the-by, have you given a thought to the 
Baronets ? My life is a burden to me. 
There is not a week passes without Pounder, 
Braun, Curdy, Strack, and half a dozen others, 
urging their claims. Pounder and Braun 
have done a lot -for the party, but as for 
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Strack, I would not give him anything ; he 
is as rich as Croesus, and, when I asked him 
for a subscription to our fund, sent a ten- 
pound note,' 

' I cannot make everybody a lord or a 
Baronet/ replied the peer. 'Curdy must 
have his knighthood, because he started a 
newspaper for us, and has dropped ;^20,ooo 
on the venture. I believe Steinberg was 
promised a peerage before my time, and he 
shall have it. You must give me a list, 
Stukeley, of your prot6g6s ; but let there be 
a fair distribution among the staple industries 
of the country. Tea must not be sacrificed 
to beer, nor Manchester goods to the wool 
trade.' 

• I will do my best. I saw Lady Eliza 
this morning ; she was in a great state of 
excitement. " I have raised another Liberal 
for you, Mr. Stukeley. Whom do you think? 
No less a person than Mr. Turvey. Brodie 
brought him home to dinner last night, and 
he has promised to stand in our interest, so 
we must get him a seat*" ' 

' Who is Turvey ?* inquired Paddockslea. 
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* Turvey ? Why, he's the great company- 
promoter ; but I have my doubts about him. 
I hear he's likely enough to burst up any 
day/ 

* I know the man/ replied the Prime 
Minister — *an awful bounder. Leave him 
severely alone ; in six months he won't be 
worth sixpence. Besides, Lady Eliza's a 
fool. The man is not respectable enough to 
join our party ; it's only the Tory party that 
can make a gentleman. We can do nothing 
for him in that way.' 

* Well,' said Stukeley, * I'm off at once to 
see Leake. You may rely upon my not 
letting him know too much ; but if we are 
to arrange the decent kind of exit you desire, 
he must not be too vigilant in keeping a 
majority.' 

Stukeley drove down to the House, and 
went straight to the Whip's room. He found 
him occupied in discussing ways and means 
with an aspirant to Parliamentary honours, 
who was generously placing at the disposal 
of the Liberal party all the gifts with 
which Providence had endowed him — to wit, 
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the cognomen De Stummens, and the char- 
acteristic attributes of the family to which 
the De Stummens belonged. On Stukeley's 
entrance, Leake somewhat curtly dismissed 
his visitor, who, as he quitted the room, 
effusively assured the Chief Whip of his 
unalterable devotion to the * party,' and his 
readiness at all times, as a member of * the 
Perambulator Club,' to advocate the cause. 

* Well, Leake,' said Stukeley, ' how are 
you — a, little bored, I fancy? Who is the 
estimable gentleman who has just left you ?* 

* Only a man who wants a seat. Little 
Babbles of "the Perambulator" sent him 
here ; he's absolutely no good. We get 
inundated with men of his stamp, who want, 
at our expense, to have the gratification of a 
run for Parliament He's the son of De 
Stummens, a wig -maker, and calmly pro- 
posed that I should place a Welsh or Scotch 
seat at his disposal.' 

' De Stummens ?' murmured Stukeley. 
• Well, it's a euphonious name. But I want 
to talk to you seriously. I have just come 
from Paddockslea. It's quite clear that this 
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state of things cannot last. We may be out 
any day, and it's necessary that we should 
make our arrangements without delay ; for 
I would not mind betting a considerable sum 
that before three months are up there will 
be a new House of Commons.' 

The Chief Whip gazed at his visitor with 
blank astonishment ; at length he ejacu- 
lated : 

• You are joking, Stukeley ; there is not 
the smallest reason in the world for a Dis- 
solution. All these little dissensions,' he 
continued, ' can easily be put right. St. David 
has, I admit, gone a little too far — I have 
told him so ; but we all know his little game. 
He doesn't care a pin about Disestablish- 
ment ; it's his own axe * 

' Pooh !' interrupted Stukeley. ' I'm not 
thinking of your fussy little Welshmen — they 
can easily be laid by the heels; but the 
truth is, Paddockslea means to resign, and 
if he resigns there's no one to take his place, 
and go to the country we must.' 

' You bewilder me !' cried Leake. ' A 
Dissolution means complete collapse. I am 
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trying my best to get together suitable can- 
didates for an election two years hence, and 
think I can then make a respectable show, 
but now ' 

*My dear fellow, consider the position. 
If Paddockslea resign — and resign he will 
—do you think' D'^Altamont will be able to 
lead the party? You know perfectly well 
that nearly half the late Cabinet will not 
have him at any price, and a Liberal Ad- 
ministration will be an impossibility/ 

' I do not understand you. Do you mean 
that Paddockslea means to advise a Dissolu- 
tion ? If so, it is downright madness. I 
have no fear about keeping our men together; 
and as for the Irish, they have no wish to 
give the Tories another innings. No, no; 
the skipper must stick to his ship— otherwise 
we all go to the bottom. Besides, what 
excuse have we for dissolving? We keep 
up our majority, such as it is, and, so far as 
I can see, we shall continue to do so.' 

* We might,' dubiously observed Stukeley, 
* be easily beaten any night on a snatch 
division.' 
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* Don't fear for that/ resolutely answered 
the Chief Whip. *As long as I remain 
responsible I will take very good care that 
we are not led into any hole that way/ 

Stukeley was silent He realized that 
Leake would never consent to be a party to 
his scheme ; intrigues were alien to his 
simple yet strong character, but he felt con- 
fident that, despite the Whip's vigilance, with 
so narrow a majority he could carry his 
design to a successful issue. 

' Well, Stukeley,' resumed Leake, ' have I 
convinced you of the folly of dissolving ? or 
would you like to see my list of candidates ? 
That, I think, would satisfy your mind.' 

'No, no. My dear fellow, there's a lot 
in what you say ; I shall tell the Chief your 
opinion. But please treat our conversation 
as absolutely confidential.' 

He walked from the Whip's room, and in 
the lobby met Spooner. There was no 
man in the Tory party comparable to that 
statesman. He had not always been a Tory, 
and his new party were proud of him, for 
they indulged in the fond conceit that they 
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had rescued him from the error of his ways 
and made him a respectable member of 
society. But it was far otherwise. He 
simply entered into possession of the Tory 
party and applied them to his own uses, and 
the result was eminently satisfactory to the 
party and to himself. Spooner, indeed, was 
not without his enemies, but despite all the 
missiles — some not of the cleanest — with 
which many of his old friends and a few of 
his new assailed him, there was a mental 
and physical effulgence about him which 
never waned. He greeted Stukeley with a 
silken smile. 

* If you have nothing better to do, come 
on the Terrace and smoke a cigar.* 

Stukeley assented. A cordial friendship 
had sprung up between him and Spooner, 
who fully appreciated the brilliant talents of 
the young Liberal M.P. 

* I should like to know,' said Spooner, 
'how much longer you mean to carry on 
this farce. With your innumerable Bills, 
which you have no hope of passing, you are 
bringing the House of Commons down to 
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the level of a Kensington Parliament, and 
the country is laughing at*^he whole busi- 
ness/ 

*Do not be too sure about that,' replied 
Stukeley. *The country has faith in Pad- 
dockslea, and I think you will admit there is 
a great deal in personality.' 

' True,' rejoined Spooner ; * but it must be 
a single personality, not a commixture of 
half a dozen. Our countrymen take their 
politics seriously. Paddockslea as a Secre- 
tary of State is tolerable ; as a sportsman, 
I suppose, admirable; as a social reformer, 
amusing; as a democratic leader, ludicrous. 
But it is the leader that you want' 

*Is your late Prime Minister a dema- 
gogue ? 

'Well, perhaps not, and possibly that is 
why your party is in power; but the Tory 
party does not now depend upon Lord 
Nepos.' 

* Is Lindsay a demagogue ?' 

Spooner laughed. 

*Poor Lindsay! how I like to hear him 
chopping logic across the table with Hudson! 
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Well, I am truly sorry for the Liberal party ; 
it might have been so different. This is 
your last expiring flicker. When the next 
election comes you may say good-bye to 
office until * 

* Until when ?* inquired Stukeley, with a 
laugh. * Until you, haply, become the leader 
of a reunited party ?* 

'You are looking too far ahead. What 
matters which side of the House I may be 
so long as my conceptions of public policy 
are carried out.? Not until you have a 
leader with courage and convictions, and I 
wonder whether he is yet born.' 
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Sir John and Lady Arden were entertaining 
at dinner a large and important company, 
among whom were Ministers of the Crown, 
members of both Houses of Parliament, one 
or two distinguished savants and litterateurs, 
a Bishop, and that rara avis a society Judge. 
The number of people rendered general 
conversation impossible, and the guests were 
divided into conversational sections. Lady 
Arden had assigned Miss Beckton to Forbes, 
who was separated on his right from the 
ecclesiastic by a venerable dame who carried 
the visible signs of her husband's opulence 
in the splendour of the diamonds that blazed 
upon her. 

* I heard with great interest, Bishop/ 
sententiously observed a pompous peer who 
sat opposite, ' your sermon last Sunday. 
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I am exceedingly glad that you give en- 
couragement to the movement for bringing 
back the masses into the fold of Mother 
Church/ 

* I am delighted to hear you say so. My 
poor efforts are always being directed to that 
end. I find that, for the most part, working- 
men leaders are very amenable. My dear 
wife was good enough to ask several of the 
delegates, and, indeed, some of their wives, 
to the Palace on the occasion of the Trade 
Union Congress which was held last year in 
our city. We were most pleased with them. 
My daughters were a little alarmed at the idea 
of their coming, but they were singularly well- 
behaved and intelligent. I certainly mean 
to repeat the experiment if another oppor- 
tunity offer.' 

* Most gratifying,' croaked the peer ; * but 
did your lordship discover how they were 
disposed towards the Establishment ?* 

* It was exceedingly delicate ground to 
tread upon,' replied the Bishop ; * but one 
of their number, a man named Foghorn, 
whom I had always understood to be a most 
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dangerous Socialist, expressed the utmost 
devotion to the Church, and inquired of me 
whether I could afford him facilities to obtain 
deacon's orders.' 

* Ha, ha, ha !' laughed the peer. * Upon 
my word, capital I A very wolf in sheep's 
clothing solemnly inducted into the fold 
by your lordship. And, pray, is he or- 
dained ?' 

*We had some correspondence over the 
matter/ said the Bishop; 'but I think he 
found there were private difficulties in the 
way, and the project, for the present, at any 
rate, is abandoned/ 

* I know the man,* intervened Forbes ; 
*he has recently set up as a publican, I 
think, at Liverpool' 

' How terrible !' cried Lady Arden. * Surely 
your lordship would never admit a publican 
into the Church ?' 

The smooth countenance of the Bishop was 
visibly agitated. 

* Oh no, certainly not,' he responded. 
'The matter was only talked about, and, 
indeed, never seriously entertained. But 
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you were asking about their views on Dis- 
establishment, Lord Malthouse. I think the 
bulk of working men are quite indifferent ; 
the agitation simply depends upon Noncon- 
formist ministers, who are animated by 
jealousy of the status of our clergy/ 

* Don't you think,' inquired Forbes, ' that 
with many of them it's a question of prin- 
ciple, just as much as the franchise or vote 
by ballot?' 

'If that be so,' said the Bishop, 'it says 
very little for the wealthy Nonconformists 
who are continually coming over to the 
Anglican Church. Principle is not very 
strong with them, and excellent Churchmen 
they make.' 

* Have you many poor clergy in your 
diocese ? asked Lady Arden. 

* I regret to say we have some very dis- 
tressing cases,' replied the Bishop ; * but the 
laity are very kind and thoughtful. Indeed, 
I often think that poverty among our 
parochial clergy is not without its advan- 
tages. It brings the priest a great deal 
more in touch with his flock, I sometimes 
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urge this upon them when I receive my 
clergy at the Palace/ 

' Shall we see your lordship at the Arch- 
bishop's garden-party next Monday ?* inquired 
Lady Arden. 

* I hope so ; I heard my daughters deep in 
the discussion of their millinery for the event, 
and it is stated that we may expect to see 
some of the Princesses present. The Royal 
Family are much attached to our Archbishop.' 

*Do you know, Mr. Forbes,' said Miss 
Beckton, * I quite like your clergy — they 
are so polite and seem always to be making 
believe that they are not clergymen at all ; 
our pastors are always preaching at you, and 
giving themselves airs as if they were saints/ 

*Your perfect type of a divine. Miss 
Beckton,' said Forbes, * is one who is com- 
plaisant to the follies and frivolities of his 
fellow-creatures. But you must not allow 
me to tsdk theology; you remember Mr. 
Stukeley's warning on the Terrace of the 
House of Commons.' 

'You need not be afraid of Mr. Stukeley 
overhearing you ; he is far too much interested 
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in Miss Arden's conversation/ observed Miss 
Beckton. 

* Rumour says he will have a lasting in- 
terest there, and I hope for Stukeley's sake 
rumour will for once belie its reputation and 
speak the truth/ 

* Quite so/ responded Miss Beckton. 
After a short silence, during which Miss 

Beckton fixed her eyes with a scrutinizing 
look upon the pale and serious countenance 
of Miss Arden, she turned to Forbes, and 
said : 

* If I were a politician, I should like to 
marry a girl who would make things hum. 
Look at Zara Hudson : she told me, before she 
married, her husband lived at Clapham, and 
used to spend his evenings getting up his 
speeches for the House from a lot of worm- 
eaten old books ; now he goes everywhere, 
IS quite in the smart set, and she vows next 
week she means to take him to Ascot on the 
top of a drag.' 

* I hope I am not narrow-minded, but is 
there not something a little incongruous in a 
tribune of the people being perched up on 
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the top of a drag among pink parasols and 
champagne-cases ?' 

' Why, not a bit/ she retorted. * Would 
you have him go on a costermonger's barrow ? 
I tell you the people like it Who's the most 
popular man in England ? Perhaps you'd say 
that pompous old statesman of yours who's 
busy browbeating the Bishop. I say — 
H.R.H.' 

'Or/ grimly observed Forbes, 'Sullivan 
the prize-fighter. But it's very difficult to say ; 
you must remember there are several Eng- 
lands — the England of Dr. Parker or General 
Booth, England of the race-course, England 
of Pall Mall, and England of Whitechapel 
and Seven Dials/ 

' But there's the England of all of them, 
and that's nearer to H.R.H. than it is to 
General Booth/ 

* But you can't serve I was going to 

be theological again ; it's the fault of my 
nationality. But a Salvation bonnet is a 
little out of place at the Empire, unless its 
wearer goes there to preach repentance.' 

'You were talking about the Salvation 
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Army/ interposed the jewelled mummy. 
' They are very active in our part, and a deal 
of good they do. My husband says the Salva- 
tion lasses are the most regular in their work 
at the factory — far different from the foot- 
ballers ; my husband often says they ought to 
legislate against football : it keeps the young 
men away from their work, and makes them 
saucy and independent When there's what 
they call a League match on, for all the 
" hands *^ that are there, he says he might as 
well close the works.' 

* I am very glad that your men sometimes 
remember that they are not merely factory 
" hands," that there is something more human 
for them to do than be mere automata to 
create wealth for others.' 

Forbes was angry, and he turned towards 
the old dame with a fierce light in his eyes. 

* Oh dear ! I hope I've said nothing very 
wrong ; but if you had more than a thousand 
men in your employ, Mr. Forbes, you wouldn't 
talk as you do. The work's got to be done or 
the mill would stop running, and where shoidd 
we be ?' 
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The mill-owner's wife spoke in almost 
tearful accents, and Forbes felt conscious of 
the absurdity of visiting his righteous indig- 
nation upon the feeble old lady. With a 
smile, he said : 

* I am sure, madam, from your point of 
view you are quite right ; the Latin proverb, 
Orare et laborare — Work and pray — is an 
excellent motto for the working classes.' 

The lady beamed. 

* I am so glad,* she said, * to hear you say 
that ; people nowadays think of nothing but 
amusing themselves. In my young days 
there was no theatre nearer than Leeds ; now 
there are half a dozen in Bradford, besides 
music-halls and such-like trash.' 

* I love music-halls,' said Miss Beckton ; 
'they are far better fun than listening to 
Irving, strutting and mouthing at one end of 
the stage, and Ellen Terry trying to look 
kittenish at the other, and talking a lot of 
gibberish which no one understands.* 

The North-Country dame stared at the 
young American heiress with an expression 
of horror and disgust, and for the remainder 
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of the dinner devoted herself to the Bishop, 
to whom she eloquently descanted upon the 
unspeakable comfort she derived from the 
ministrations of her own particular Vicar, and 
the tender interest she took in his family of 
seven small children. The Bishop bore his 
martyrdom with pious resignation, and con- 
tented himself by occasionally murmuring his 
approbation. 

At length, to the manifest relief of the 
host. Lady Arden gave the signal for the 
ladies to withdraw, and the gentlemen 
gathered together to discuss with less 
restraint, and it may be with less in- 
tellectual effort, than had marked their con- 
versation during dinner, the topics of the 
day. The company was predominantly 
Liberal, but the presence of two or three of 
the opposite party prevented any general 
conversation upon party secrets. Further- 
more, the Liberals present represented two 
camps, the one that of Sir Henry D'Alta- 
mont, who was a guest, and the other that 
of Lord Paddockslea, represented at the 
table by Stukeley and the eminent legal 
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philosopher Sleeksby. Sir Henry was more 
than usually truculent ; after having pulverized 
the Bishop on the topic of Erastianism, 
snubbed an Oxford Professor who had ven- 
tured to express an opinion on the Monroe 
Doctrine, he soundly rated the fashionable 
Judge for asserting that the jurisdiction of 
the Privy Council in ecclesiastical causes was 
a usurpation of power. 

* The chief is in a deuce of a temper to- 
night/ whispered Stukeley to his neighbour. 
* See, he is now rounding upon that little 
leprechaun Lewison, who has always worked 
for him like a nigger. The fact is, he knows 
the game is up. Another month sees the 
end of this Parliament.' 

*As soon as that? Why?' queried the 
other, a Junior Lord of the Treasury. 

* Why,' replied Stukeley, ' because Pad- 
dockslea's sick of the whole business. He 
and D'Altamont are not even decently civil 
to each other now.' 

* I suppose. Sir Henry,' inquired the host, 
' there is nothing in this talk about a General 
Election ?' 
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' My dear fellow/ replied the statesman, * I 
do not venture to oflFer an opinion. It may 
be five years or it may be five weeks, but it 
hardly depends upon the Front Bench— cer- 
tainly not on me. Perhaps/ he continued, 
with a sly glance at his faithful follower, 
* Lewison will be better able to inform you.' 

* I have prepared my election address,' 
said Lewison. * It consists of one single 
sentence: "Down with the House of 
Lords!"' 

* My dear man,' observed Stukeley, * the 
people don't care a brass button either way 
about the Upper House, or, for the matter of 
that, about anything else except beer, bread, 
and baccy. When these run short our turn 
comes, but until then it's a mere question of 
organization and influence.' 

* The only good that I have ever dis- 
covered in the House of Lords,' observed 
Lewison, * is that it is a convenient rubbish- 
shoot for Front Bench crocks.' 

* Don't you find the peerage useful, Mr. 
Lewison,' inquired a pert and witty young 
Tory lawyer, 'as a reward and encourage- 

6 
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ment for benevolences to the party war- 
chest ?' 

* An abominable form of corruption F ex- 
claimed Lewison. * I mean to introduce a 
Bill requiring that every patent of nobility 
should contain a statement of the reasons 
why the peerage was conferred.' 

Sir Henry D'Altamont turned a severe 
countenance to the young lawyer. 

* That is a very serious imputation on your 
part, Mr. Hungerford. I can certainly answer 
for my own party, and I believe it is equally 
true of yours, that no such discreditable act 
as giving a peerage as a reward for contribu- 
tions to party funds has ever been perpe- 
trated.' 

* I should never believe, Sir Henry,' said 
the unabashed lawyer, with a cynical smile, 
* that you would be a party to any such 
transaction, and doubtless your recent peer- 
ages have all been conferred for distinguished 
services to the State.' 

The statesman was not prepared to vindi- 
cate the grounds upon which Harbottle the 
shipbuilder, Samuel the great financier, or 
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Grubbe the contractor, attained to the rank 
of Barons. With a grunt of contempt he 
turned to Sleeksby, who had been for a con- 
siderable time expounding to a bewildered 
but submissive Glasgow merchant the true 
principles upon which Parliament might 
devolve upon subordinate bodies matters of 
local concern, without detracting from its own 
Imperial powers. 

* I suppose Scotch business will take the 
whole of to-morrow. Are you going to 
speak on McKillop's Home Rule motion ?' 

*I should have preferred. Sir Henry,' 
replied the philosophic Sleeksby, 'that the 
matter had not been raised at this juncture. 
The position of the Irish Question, in my 
judgment, renders a discussion of Scotch 
Home Rule inopportune ; but perhaps a 
debate will have a pacifying effect, and I 
may possibly say a few words.' 

•Will McKillop divide?' asked the 
Glasgow merchant. 

* He has promised to do his best to prevent 
a division,' said Sleeksby, in a confidential 
whisper; 'but the Welsh members may 

6—2 
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possibly insist upon it St David is all right, 
and I think they will be satisfied if they can 
make a show. All St. David wants is three 
columns in the Welsh Banner.^ 

* Shall we join the ladies i^' said the host ; 
and the men responded to the call of duty, 
though the manifest reluctance with which 
the more elderly exchanged the solid enjoy- 
ment of cigars and claret for an awkward 
fifteen minutes with the ladies was not with- 
out its pathos. 
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CHAPTER IX 

As Stukeley entered the drawing-room, he 
paused for one moment to fix his eyes with 
admiration upon Lucy Arden. She was 
standing alone in a recess, turning over 
the leaves of a portfolio ; her slender and 
graceful figure, clothed in some soft white 
fabric, stood forth in strong relief from the 
dark draperies of the window, while the light 
of a hanging-lamp, falling upon her golden 
hair, caused it to shine like an aureole over 
her pale and thoughtful countenance. Even 
the cold and passionless nature of Stukeley 
was moved to a passing enthusiasm. He ap- 
proached, and his tones were courtly, even 
to reverence, as he said : 

*You look very serious to-night, Miss 
Arden ; our dull political gossip has wearied 
you ?' 
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* No/ she replied ; ' I am interested, so far 
as a woman may be, in politics, but perhaps 
not quite in the same way as you are. You are 
interested because politics mean to you fame, 
distinction and popularity. You politicians 
only care for the people as instruments to 
serve your ambition/ 

* Do you despise ambition ? Something 
is said somewhere about " L'amour et Tambi- 
tion commen9ant et finissant la vie/' Happy 
is the individual who possesses both ; but if 
one has neither one is lost/ 

'Your ambition is self-aggrandizement; 
you think nothing of the people whom you 
profess to serve/ 

'The people come in incidentally,' said 
Stukeley, his reckless cynicism aroused by 
the aggressive attitude of his companion. 
' If you were to think of the people primarily, 
you would be a preaching friar or a district 
visitor.' 

* I cannot agree,' returned Miss Arden. 
' Our own history tells us of many great 
statesmen who devoted themselves unselfishly 
to the good of their country.' 
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' ** Distance lends enchantment," ' replied 
Stukeley. * Do you suppose that even 
Hampden or Waller appeared such dis- 
interested beings to their contemporaries ?' 

* I cannot imagine/ retorted Miss Arden, 
'that the men who made England great 
would have conversed together after the 
fashion of to-night's dinner. You never said 
a word about the public good ; but all your 
talk was how long you were to remain in 
office, whether Hudson scored off Spooner, 
which would be the best cry for an election 
— the House of Lords or Old Age Pensions. 
I dare say, Mr. Stukeley, I am a very 
simple girl, but you will hardly believe 
that this kind of thing is likely to impress 
me with a very high opinion of our modern 
statesmen.' 

* What in the name of fortune are you two 
people discussing ?* cried Miss Beckton. * I 
have been watching you for the past ten 
minutes, and thought you were rehearsing 
for some play, you looked so tragic' 

*You were not very far wrong,' replied 
Stukeley; 'we were discussing the political 
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drama. Miss Arden thinks it ought to be 
tragedy, or at any rate high comedy ; I, on 
the other hand, am quite satisfied with light 
comedy.' 

* There are two things wanting to make 
your political drama attractive,' observed 
Miss Beckton : * there is neither youth nor 
beauty. I am sure, when I look down from 
the ladies' gallery in your House of Commons, 
I always think I never saw a set of more 
commonplace and uninteresting persons, and 
the majority have bald heads, which are not 
pleasant to contemplate.' 

* I grant you we are not very good at 
the spectacular business ; but D'Altamont 
doing the heavy father, Spooner posing as 
an English gentleman, or little Lewison 
descanting upon public morality, are not un- 
interesting histrionic studies.' 

' I am tired of listening to them,' said Miss 
Beckton. 'Every time I go to the House 
it's D'Altamont and Lindsay, Hudson and 
Spooner, followed by a sermon from Sleeksby 
and a lot of silly chatter from that little hair- 
dresser man you call Billy.' 
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'Oh/ cried Forbes, who had joined the 
group, 'how do you reconcile all this with 
what you said on the Terrace a few days 
ago— that you wished you were a member of 
the House of Commons ?' 

' If I said so,' she retorted, ' I am sure I 
never meant it. I would not object to being 
the wife of a great statesman — that would be 
splendid ! How I would make you all bend 
low before me !' 

'Pray, Miss Beckton,' said Stukeley, 'let 
it be one on the Liberal side.' 

' All the statesmen,' retorted the American, 
'are on the other side. But I must away. 
I wish you all a very good-night.' 

Sir John and his wife summoned their 
daughter to depart, and the company broke 
up. Forbes and Stukeley walked away to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER X 

' Tis sad/ said Stukeley, * in a few short 
days we must bid farewell to all this Metro- 
politan splendour, and prostitute our intel- 
lectual and moral powers in talking political 
clap-trap to a dull and dirty proletariat' 

* I do not like to hear you speak like that/ 
replied Forbes ; * it is unworthy of you. The 
working man is a far better type of humanity 
than your average gentleman; and as for 
intellect, give me a Lanarkshire pitman in 
preference to a City gent or a West-End 
masher.' 

* I am sorry to have raised your ire/ said 
Stukeley. * I don't know much about your 
City gent He has some literary taste : he 
reads his financial paper in the morning, and 
such harmless literature as Pick-me-up or 
Scraps in the evening. And as for the West- 
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End masher, well, we found them very good 
sort at Eton. But come on with me to 
Brooks'. Old Rawlins is up in town, and I 
promised to meet him there ; he will be 
awfully glad to see you.' 

* I am delighted. It is ages since I have 
seen the old boy, and nothing I should like 
better than a good jaw with him.' 

Anthony Rawlins was an Oxford Pro- 
fessor. He had been college tutor to Forbes 
and Stukeley, and the friendship which was 
then formed had continued. He was a great 
student, not merely of philosophy, which was 
his speciality, but of all literature and art, and 
with no superficial knowledge, but as pro- 
found as it was extensive. Nor was he, after 
the nature of Professors, a dull and depress- 
ing person, pedantic and priggish, content to 
believe that the highest destiny of man was 
to be a college Don or a Regius Professor. 
On the contrary, Rawlins was a social being 
in touch with the larger interests of life, a 
militant Radical full of sound common-sense, 
and endued with a cheery optimism that shed 
its happy influence over all — and they were 
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not few — who enjoyed his friendly inter- 
course. His unflagging industry had pro- 
duced many learned books ; but somehow or 
other, in spite of his erudition, his literary 
efforts had not been a success ; he lacked 
that ars scribendi necessary to win popular 
favour. And thus it was that, while the 
eclectic world of letters regarded him with 
profound respect as a great scholar, and 
his pupils worshipped him as a teacher and 
a Mentor, his books were little read, and only 
referred to as encyclopaedias or dictionaries. 

The two friends entered the smoke-room 
of the club, and discovered the Professor 
drawing vast fumes from a huge china pipe 
of German manufacture. 

'Well, better late than never,' he cried. 
• I was afraid you were not coming. Hullo, 
Forbes ! I am delighted to see you ; it's ages 
since I last saw you. And now you are a 
statesman. I congratulate you on getting 
into Parliament, and I hope you will make 
your mark. But is it true that you are all 
going to be scattered to the seven winds in a 
few days ?' 
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' Painfully true, I am afraid/ replied Stuke- 
ley, 'and Heaven knows what's going to 
become of the party then. If we could only 
get rid of that old mountebank D'Altamont 
we should conciliate the middle class. With- 
out them we can do nothing. The com- 
mercial classes trust Paddockslea, but they 
will have nothing to do with the other man.* 

'My dear fellow,' said Rawlins, 'you are 
utterly mistaken. As for D'Altamont being 
a mountebank, that is possibly true. But 
you are all mountebanks ; Paddockslea posing 
as a Progressive Councillor, and Spooner as 
a civis Romanus, are moving spectacles. The 
fact is, you have given the go-by to the old 
Liberal idea of principles, not persons. The 
Liberal cause is subordinated to petty per- 
sonal ambitions, and your policy is to please 
rather than to serve the public' 

'The worst of it is,' observed Stukeley, 
' the public has no wish to be served ; they 
are perfectly contented so long as they enjoy 
plenteously the material comforts of life.' 

'The public is inarticulate. It is your 
business as statesmen to formulate their 
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ideas. They are conscious of their wants — 
better houses, better food, better education, 
better opportunities, and so forth. It is only 
when they feel the pinch of hunger that they 
express their feelings.' 

* My dear Rawlins,' said Stukeley, * you 
confound politics with philanthropy. The 
sole duty of a politician is to keep the other 
side out of office.' 

* In the old days,' said Rawlins, * your 
party had a creed, and fought for it ; and so 
had the other party, only they never fought 
for it. Now you have both cast your creeds 
to the dogs, and bid against each other, cor- 
rupting the people with Socialism.' 

* And why not Socialism ?' cried Forbes. 
* What does the British working man care 
about Home Rule and Disestablishment ? 
He wants a larger share in the wealth he 
produces. What's the good of political 
equality coupled with social degradation ?' 

* Yes ; I suppose you would like us to 
revert to a condition of tribal Socialism. It 
has taken a good many years to emerge from 
it. Forbes,' continued Rawlins, with a huge 
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burst of merriment, * you are perilously near 
becoming a Tory Democrat. Socialism is 
the antithesis of true Liberalism. We 
Liberals have fought for liberty — individual 
liberty — and you want us, after abolishing the 
priest, the Baron, and the King, to set up a 
greater tyranny — the tyranny of the sanitary 
inspector, the policeman, and the tax-gatherer. 
No, no ! by all means stick to your old plan 
of campaign : down with monopolies, and let 
the individual have free play to work out his 
own destiny.' 

*You have forgotten,' rejoined Forbes, *to 
name the greatest tyrant of all — the modern 
capitalist.' 

* Not at alV said Rawlins. * The capitalist 
is merely the organizer of labour and the 
steward of the fund which employs labour. 
He may get too large a wage or profit, as 
you call it, but if you divided his profit among 
his labourers it would make a very trifling 
difference to their annual income.' 

* Rawlins,' interposed Stukeley, * I cannot 
at this time of night tolerate a lecture on 
political economy. The question that agitates 
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my mind is whether it is to be D'Alta- 
mont or Paddockslea. I plump for Pad- 
dockslea.' 

*A plague on both your houses!' cried 
Rawlins. ' Start an honest programme and 
stick to it. I am a Home Ruler. Do you 
think I am going to abandon my principles 
because Spooner says I can't be a gentleman 
and a Home Ruler both in one, or the 
Duchess of Piccadilly slams her door in my 
face .^ 

* It is not that,' said Stukeley. ' Great 
Britain won't have it.' 

'Great fiddlesticks!' ejaculated Rawlins. 
* If you stick to it, and it's just and right, 
you'll bring the country round in the end. 
It's because the people know that you have 
no real faith that there's no enthusiasm. As 
for your Irish members, there are not six 
honest men among the lot ; instead of fight- 
ing for their cause, they spend their time ia 
wrangling among themselves.' 

'Chiefly, I think,' observed Stukeley, 'in 
drinking each other's healths in the Strangers' 
Smoking-room.' 
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• If they would only unite under a strong 
man, they would be irresistible,' answered 
Forbes. 

'You'll have to find them a strong man. 
Asphead is their only capable man, but 
O'Rourke and MacDhu together are too 
many for him. No ; the Irish party is hope- 
less and helpless, and the longer we keep 
them in that condition, the better for us 
Liberals.' 

*A leader who can create a party,' said 
Forbes, 'comes once in a century, but a 
united party can always create a leader. If 
the Irish members would lay down their 
policy and ruthlessly stamp out any self- 
seeker, they would have no difficulty about 
a leader. The Tory party has afforded an 
excellent illustration of how small an intelli- 
gence is necessary to make an efficient 
leader.' 

* I think that the Irish are your least dif- 
ficulty,' observed Rawlins. 'What about 
those confounded Welshmen and Lewison's 
gang of discontented Radicals ? 

' Don't worry about them,' remarked 
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Stukeley ; ' we can always put a little salt 
on their tails. There are only half a dozen 
of them who are a bit wild, and there is no 
reason why a Junior Lordship of the Treasury 
should not be as efficacious now as it has 
been in the past As for Lewison, he is 
extinct, and has ceased even to be amusing, 
except perhaps to himself.' 

* A very sorry picture of political morality!' 
ejaculated Rawlins. * I met a friend of yours, 
Stukeley, the other day — a little American 
lady who has come over with her father to 
see Oxford. She talked a great deal about 
you, and I rather inferred that she has 
ambitions towards a coronet' 

'What! did you meet Miss Beckton.^' 
inquired Forbes. ' I remember she told 
me the other day she was going to visit 
Oxford.' 

*Yes, that was her name. Her father is 
great in pork or corn or oil — I don't quite 
know which. They were the guests of the 
Dean, and I had the honour of lunching with 
them. I struck up quite a friendship with 
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the old gentleman, and have promised to 
dine with him in town.' 

* Did she not sing Forbes's praises ?' asked 
Stukeley. • I rather think she despised me 
as a person of no consequence compared to 
the chief of a clan ; but, at any rate, I should 
never venture to aspire to an American 
heiress.' 

* I must say good-night/ said Forbes, who 
had listened with evident impatience to the 
conversation about the Becktons. ' I will 
look you up to-morrow, Rawlins, between 
ten and eleven, if that suits. I suppose I 
shall find you in your old diggings ?' 

Rawlins assented, and as the door closed 
on Forbes, Stukeley, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, observed : 

* He's gone, utterly gone, on the American 
girl — Heaven only knows why. There is 
not one atom in common between them, and, 
beside that, she regards him with absolute 
indifference.' 

* I think you are the unconscious cause of 
her indifference to Forbes. I must confess 
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I should hardly care to see either you or 
Forbes wedded to Miss Beckton. I have 
an old-fashioned prejudice in favour of 
English girls ; there is a physical and moral 
stamina about them which is wanting in your 
New York belle.' 
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CHAPTER XI 

It was a glorious summer day — an ideal day 
for the river. The freshness of spring still 
lingered on the foliage, the river-banks and 
the hedgerows were interwoven with sweet 
wild-flowers, the sky was of that deep blue 
rarely seen in Northern climes, but flecked 
with fleecy clouds which ever and anon cast 
their pleasant shade upon the gay throng 
gathered on the lawn, which gently sloped 
down to the stream from the stately Georgian 
house, the scene of Miss Stukeley's river- 
party. 

Luncheon was over; some of the guests 
were embarking to while away an hour or two 
of delicious indolence, others fulfilled the 
poet's conception of earthly bliss by reclining 
• Propter aquae rivum sub ramis arboris altae,' 
while a few wandered through the shady 
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walks which stretched for a considerable 
distance along the river-side. 

Among the latter were Stukeley and Lucy 
Arden. They had sat together during lunch, 
and at his invitation they went for a stroll 
in the wood which lay beside the river. 
They ascended a little wooded knoll which 
almost overhung the stream, and from its 
crest looked down upon the gaily-decked 
craft and listened to the soft music of the 
band. For some time both were silent, and 
then Stukeley spoke. 

• Miss Arden,' he said, * I have wished 
before you leave London to speak upon a 
subject which is of great moment to me.' 

He paused, and she, divining his purpose 
was to declare his love, turned a startled 
glance towards him, and then with averted 
looks, speaking slow and with a hard, forced 
tone, said : 

'What can you have to say to me, Mr. 
Stukeley, which is of moment ?* 

* Simply this : I love you, and I desire you 
to be mine. I feel that I am perhaps abrupt, 
but this would be my only opportunity before 
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you went away. If you can say yes you will 
make me proud and happy/ 

* Mr. Stukeley, I cannot say yes ; I do not 
love you. I am sorry — I cannot say yes.' 

Stukeley received her reply with anger and 
amazement. He loved the girl so far as his 
cold, cynical nature would permit him to love 
anyone, but his sentiments were those of 
offended pride rather than grief at an un- 
requited attachment. He was not vain in 
the vulgar sense of the term, but he estimated 
himself at the value which the world placed 
upon him. His lofty station and high intel- 
lectual qualities had predestined him in the 
judgment of his fellow-men to a notable and 
successful career. It was fit and proper that 
the heir to a proud title and the future master 
of a great house should marry. He had 
enjoyed long enough the freedom and self- 
indulgence of a bachelor, and in Lucy Arden 
he believed he had discovered a woman 
worthy to share his high destiny. It was 
true she was beneath him in social position ; 
but her rare grace and beauty made ample 
atonement, while her great wealth would 
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enable him to discharge with fitting splendour 
the duties of his rank. It was intolerable 
that he, who had treated with sublime disdain 
the matrimonial intrigues of many high-bom 
dames, should be thus peremptorily rejected 
by a simple girl who had passed her life in 
some obscure country village. For a moment 
there was a look of menace in his eyes as he 
confronted the woman who had dared to 
reject him, but he quickly recovered himself, 
and his tone was gentle and almost humble 
as he said : 

* I have, I feel, no right to say another 
word, and yet you will forgive me if I say 
my love for you is too great for me to 
regard your answer as final. You are 
essential to my happiness — yes, to my success 
in life ; and I beseech you to let me at least 
indulge in the hope that your sentiment 
towards me may change.' 

Lucy Arden listened with impatience to 
this appeal, which aroused on her part feelings 
of resentment rather than sympathy. She 
was about to reply, when their seclusion 
was invaded by the advent of a number of 
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guests, among whom were Miss Beckton and 
Forbes. 

• Well I never !' cried the American, * we 
are not the first to find our way here. Oh, 
Lucy, is that you and Mr. Stukeley ? I call 
it downright mean of you to leave all your 
friends and bury yourselves in this wood.' 

There was a malicious gleam in her 
eyes. Lucy Arden looked embarrassed and 
distressed, but Stukeley gaily replied : 

* We came here in quest of you, Miss 
Beckton. We thought to find you meditating 
here in solitude. But see what a fine view 
you have over the river. There in the far 
distance above the trees you see the old gray 
tower of Stoke Church. It is there Gray 
wrote his " Elegy,'* the finest poem in the 
English language. Do you not think so ? 

' I forget all about it. I dare say I read 
it some time, but I'm sure I should not like 
an elegy. I hate sentiment. Come along 
with me, Lucy, for I really believe Mr. 
Stukeley is going to recite the " Elegy." He 
looks so solemn !' 

The two ladies walked away, Lucy only 
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too glad to quit the scene of her episode with 
Stukeley, and Miss Beckton determined on 
extracting from her companion the story of 
what had passed between her and Stukeley. 

The friendship between the two girls only 
dated a year back. They had met for the 
first time in New York, where Miss Arden 
had accompanied her father on a brief visit 
to the States. Brought up in the seclusion 
of her North Country home, with little com- 
panionship other than that of the somewhat 
dull and dreary daughters of neighbouring 
coal-owners, Lucy Arden was fascinated by 
the brightness and versatility of the young 
American heiress. Under her auspices she 
secured an entree within the sacred circle of 
the 400, that more or less mythical body 
which has now superseded the obsolete 
Knickerbocker set as representative of New 
York rank and fashion. Amid the whirl of 
gaiety she had scant opportunity of learning 
what lay behind the bright and beautiful 
personality of her new-found friend, and 
poured forth upon her the affection of an 
artless and generous nature. To Miss 
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Beckton, bred in the artificial and unwhole- 
some atmosphere of New York society, her 
knowledge of womanhood confined to those 
pampered daughters of millionaires who, 
with minds as feeble as their anaemic bodies, 
spend their lives in the pursuit of frivolity 
and sensual indulgence, this fresh, unso- 
phisticated, and pure-minded English girl 
was full of interest and charm. Thus, there 
arose a great friendship, or, rather, inter- 
course, between them, for the selfish and 
jealous nature of Miss Beckton was incompat- 
ible with the sentiment of affection or love. 

For some time they said nothing, Lucy 
Arden preoccupied by reflections upon the 
unexpected incident of Mr. Stukeley's pro- 
posal, and Miss Beckton pondering upon 
the best mode of interrogating her com- 
panion. At length the latter broke silence : 

* You and Mr. Stukeley looked very solemn 
just now. I fancy I can guess what it was 
all about.' 

*I am very tired, dear,' said Lucy. *Do 
you know whether father has come? He 
promised to fetch me home.' 
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* Father is here, lovie,' was the response 
from the cheery voice of the North-Country 
Baronet • I was just coming after you. 
Why, my little girl looks very pale.' 

* I am very tired, father ; I think the 
heat is too much for me. I want to go 
home.' 

* You look tired, my child. All this gaiety 
is too much for you. I shall be glad when I 
get you back to Ardesley. You'll find, I 
warrant, the pit-lassies a vast more pleasant 
company than these fine ladies, with their 
furbelows and falderals. I beg pardon. Miss 
Beckton, but our Lucy is used to a quiet life, 
and does not take kindly to all this whirl. 
It's all right for fashionable young ladies like 
you/ 

Miss Beckton made a grimace. 

* I don't think, Sir John, that the society 
of the " pit-lassies," as you call them, is very 
desirable. But there is nothing much the 
matter with Lucy. She is a little over- 
wrought, and will be all right to-morrow. I 
shall come and see you in the morning, 
Lucy. May I, dear ?' 
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* Yes, do come ; I would like to have a 
little chat with you.' 

Sir John and his daughter took leave of 
their hostess and Miss Stukeley, a tall and 
stately lady verging on thirty, with clear-cut 
and somewhat masculine features. She 
closely scrutinized through her pince-nez 
Lucy's face as she bade her good-bye, and 
impressed a faint kiss upon her cheek. It 
was the first kiss with which she had ever 
honoured her, and the girl knew its meaning. 
Miss Stukeley was aware of her brother's 
purpose, and had taken as a matter of course 
that Miss Arden was to be his wife. The 
idea that she could presume to refuse him 
had never entered her head. 

* I shall come and see you very shortly, 
dear,' she said, with a gracious and meaning 
smile. 

Poor Lucy felt the hot blood flush into her 
face as she stammered out some more or less 
incoherent expression of thanks, and it was 
with a full sense of relief that she found her- 
self by her father's side in the carriage 
homeward bound. 
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CHAPTER XII 

It was the last week of the Paddockslea 
Administration. Everyone knew that for 
weeks past it had been tottering to its fall, 
and yet honest men in the street would ask 
each other why and wherefore. The majority 
was adequate if not large. The country had 
only recently declared in favour of the Liberal 
party. The party itself was in general agree- 
ment as to the principles of its public policy, 
and the pigmy malcontents who affected to 
lead sections and form cabals could be crushed 
by the strong hand of a resolute leader, but, 
unhappily, the resolute leader was wanting. 
The party was riven in twain. One section 
swore by D'Altamont, the other by Pad- 
dockslea, while the country at large cared 
not a jot which of the two men led, only 
let someone lead and fight with undaunted 
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front the adverse forces of monopoly and 
privilege. 

Paddockslea sat in his library. Before 
him, on his table, lay a curious medley of 
papers, typical of the versatile character of 
the statesman and the variety of his pursuits : 
a letter from his trainer full of promises of 
success for future events, a word of advice 
from a great financier as to the trend of 
British policy in the East, invitations to 
select symposia, a request that he would pre- 
side at a gathering of Nonconformist divines, 
together with an olla podrida of all the 
requests, the reproaches, the congratulations, 
that are daily poured upon the table of a 
great public man. 

The Prime Minister held in his hand a 
letter. It had just come from Stukeley, and 
was to the effect that a debate involving a 
vote of censure on the Government had un- 
expectedly arisen, and a division was momen- 
tarily expected. 

It was not a cheerful moment for a man 
who a few months ago had been acclaimed 
by friend and foe alike as a great statesman, 
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who was about to renew for England the 
days of Palmerston, or even of that mighty 
Minister whose portrait sternly gazed down 
upon him. 

*Yes,' he said, as he looked upon the 
picture, * that was the man whom I intended 
to hold up as my great exemplar, and yet, 
strong as I am, I have suffered myself to be 
crushed and humiliated by a blatant buffoon ; 
but,' and he laughed, * it will only be for a 
day : I shall return. For the present,* he 
continued, taking up his trainer's letter, 
revenons d nos moutons' He rang the bell ; 
a servant entered. * Do not let me be dis- 
turbed this afternoon. I am in to no one 
save Mr. Stukeley, or,' he added, 'Mr. 
Hudson. Poor, faithful Hudson ! he at least 
knows my value.' 

The deep voice of Big Ben was booming 
forth the hour of seven, when the door of the 
library opened and Stukeley was announced. 
There was a smile on his face as he cried : 
^ Salve tu moritare t but his expression 
changed when he saw the stern, hard face 
of the Premier. 
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* Sed resurgam^ was the reply, * but is it 
all over ?' 

* It is all over/ replied Stukdey, * and, 
what is better, your wishes have been ob- 
served, it came as a surprise to all of us. 
D'Altamont was aghast and is perfectly 
furious, yet he has not the least suspicion. 
But do you regret it now ?' 

* I r^^et nothing,* replied the peer, * but I 
am in doubt' 

' Vain regrets !' said Stukeley ; * my opinion 
is worthless, but Hudson is very confident: 
he says we shall come back like a giant 
refreshed ' 

' Hudson is a shrewd chap, but I don't 
think he knows much about human nature. 
It's not quite in his line. My belief is we 
shall be badly beaten. Have you spoken to 
Spooner ?' 

* I only had one word with him as I left 
the House. I came straight here. It was a 
race between me and the newsboys. Hark ! 
they are calling it now.' 

The shrill voice of the street arab was 
heard: 

8 
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• Fall of the Ministry 1 Resignation of 
Lord Paddockslea !' 

*A little premature,' observed the Prime 
Minister. * But what about Spooner ? 

• Spooner sneers at the whole business, 
says we are a pack of fools, and declares they 
will have a hundred majority/ 

* It is very probable ; but there must be a 
Cabinet in the morning.' He touched the 
bell. * Ask Mr. Fairfax if he would be so 
good as to come and see me. Well, Fairfax,' 
said Lord Paddockslea, as his principal 
private secretary entered the room, * I can 
see by your visage that you know all. The 
Government have fallen. We must have a 
Cabinet in the morning. I will not have it 
to-night, as I have an urgent engagement of 
a more agreeable character.' 

* I will send out the summonses for eleven 
to-morrow, if you approve. Hudson has 
just come. I kept him talking in my room, 
as I did not know whom you had with you. 
You will, of course, see him ?' 

A moment afterwards Hudson entered the 
room. 
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* Well/ s^d the Premier, * are you content ?' 

* I am, but Spooner is suspicious that we 
rode for a fall ; he said : *' I suppose it is 
voluntary liquidation for the purpose of re- 
construction." You know his affection for you 
is not violent. He insists you have sown 
to the wind and will reap the whirlwind.' 

* I hear you are hopeful as to the result of a 
General Election. Our Tapers and Tadpoles 
are cheerful, that is a good sign, yet I should 
be more cheerful if the people were not so 
confoundedly prosperous. Radicalism thrives 
on discontent/ 

' If we had good candidates I should fear 
nothing,' observed Stukdey. * The fact is 
that at least one hundred seats will be with- 
out a Liberal candidate ; and as to the seats 
that will be fought, a third of the candidates 
will visit the constituencies for the first time 
when the writs are out* 

* Hudson, we must dine,' said Paddockslea. 
* If you have nothing better to do, jump into 
a hansom, dress, and meet me at the club — 
the Berkeley. I will try and get some of 
our colleagues to meet us, and we will fix up 

8—2 
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our plans for to-morrow's Cabinet I was 
dining elsewhere, but will send an excuse.' 

An hour later four or five of the leading 
members of the Paddockslea Administration 
were seated together in a cosy room at the 
Berkeley, consoling themselves with rare 
wines and choice viands for the defeat they 
had that day sustained in the House of 
Commons. 

' It was like a bolt from the blue,' said 
Grigsby, ' For my part, I am disposed to think 
that there is some doubt whether resignation 
is the proper course. It was entirely due to 
gross carelessness. I would suggest that 
Sleeksby might move a vote of confidence.' 

'There is much in what you say,' sen- 
tentiously observed the Premier, 'and un- 
doubtedly there is cause for imputing 
negligence somewhere; but I am quite 
satisfied with the explanations of our Whip. 
However, the defeat has so injured our pres- 
tige that I feel we could not carry on the 
Government with any sense of self-respect' 

* Personally, I am entirely of that opinion,' 
said McWharble. * It was a direct vote of 
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censure upon myself. Whatever others may 
decide, my course is clear/ 

* I am anxious to know D'Altamont's 
views/ said Paddockslea. * It is true my 
relations with him are not as pleasant as I 
could wish, but very few people have the 
happiness of pleasant relations with that 
great man. Does he approve of resignation, 
or dissolution, or both, or neither ?* 

'As far as I can judge, your resignation 
would be the best solution ; every other form 
of resignation would be distasteful to him,' 
said Stukeley. 

*Do let us be serious,* cried Grigsby. 
* This is not a time for levity. I think we 
are all agreed — resignation ; dissolution will 
follow as a matter of course.' 

• It is hopeless to think of anything else. 
We have been at sixes and sevens for months 
past Dissolution is the only feasible thing. 
It ought to have come sooner. The natural 
order has been reversed. As a rule, dis- 
solution precedes decomposition ; in this case 
it has followed it.' 

' I still venture to suggest,' plaintively 
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urged Grigsby, * that we are a little hasty in 
accepting this haphazard defeat as indicative 
of our position in the House.' 

'Well, gentlemen/ said the peer, 'there 
ought to be no division among us to-morrow. 
We constitute a majority of the Cabinet 
We know pretty well what we have to expect 
from D'Altamont and his friends. For good- 
ness' sake let us be of one mind.' 

' Oh,' piped Grigsby, * I shall certainly 
concur with what you decide ; I merely throw 
out these suggestions for our deliberation.' 

• Agreed,' said the peer. * And now, what 
about the election ?* 

• There is one observation I would venture 
to make,' observed the irrepressible Grigsby : 
* by all means let us be firm on one thing — 
the House of Lords. The country will not 
be trifled with upon that question. There is 
already a widespread belief that we have no 
convictions upon the subject.* 

• My view is,' said the Prime Minister, 
*that we should be firm on nothing. The 
more nebulous we are, the more likely we 
are to conciliate.' 
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*Well, take our three main planks — Dis- 
establishment, Home Rule, the House of 
Lords. Are they, in your judgment, strong 
enough to carry our party?* inquired Hudson, 
and then^ answering his own question, con- 
tinued : * The Home Rule plank is shivered. 
Disestablishment worm-eaten, and the House 
of Lords a good deal too thin. No, no; 
Social Reform must be our tack — Old Age 
Pensions, Housing Problem, and so forth.' 

*We have no monopoly as social re- 
formers,' said Paddockslea. 'The Tories 
will always go one better, and the country 
knows what they go for they can carry. 
If we carry a measure through the Commons, 
then comes in the House of Lords, and we 
are checkmated; we've not even got the 
Bishops on our side.' 

* You are right,' said Hudson. • Go in for 
general principles ; they are always safe, and 
where they won't conciliate they certainly 
won't alienate.' 

* Has no one a word to say about temper- 
ance?' cried Grigsby. * We cannot afford, even 
were it just, to ignore the Temperance party.' 
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* Unfortunately, we do enjoy a monopoly 
of temperance/ said Hudson. * We managed 
last election to square their leaders to let us 
lie low. We cannot repeat the operation ; 
we must announce our intention to bring in 
a drastic measure.' 

* Gently, gently, my friend/ said Paddocks- 
lea. * Don't say " drastic "; it's a word of ill- 
omen. Say that we intend to deal with the 
question on broad and generous lines. It's 
hopeless to go into details, but I honestly 
believe that we should get the support of all 
the great brewers if we went in for a reduc- 
tion of the number of houses.' 

* Puddler told me the other day nothing 
would satisfy him short of local control,' 
interposed Grigsby. 

* Bah r said Paddockslea. * Puddler will 
do what he's told, and be only too glad to do 
it Well, my friends, we are agreed. To- 
morrow the curtain will fall upon my first 
Administration ; when it will be raised for the 
second is in the laps of the gods.' 
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CHAPTER XIII 

* If you please, miss, her ladyship would be 
glad if you would come to her ropm as soon 
as convenient She wishes to see you par- 
ticularly.' 

It was the morning after the river-party 
when this message was brought to her by 
her mother's maid; and Lucy's heart sank 
within her, for she had a presentiment that 
this early summons from her mother had 
reference to the events of yesterday. She 
rose and entered her mother's boudoir. 
Lady Arden looked very grave, and coldly 
returned her daughter's salute. 

• I wish, Lucy, to discuss with you what I 
am sure you will feel is a question of great 
importance to all of us. Your father has 
told me all that transpired yesterday between 
you and Mr. Stukeley.' 
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Lady Arden spoke slowly and deliberately 
as one fully conscious of the responsible 
task she had set herself in attempting to 
persuade her daughter to reconsider her 
refusal of Mr. Stukeley. After having thus 
opened the question, she paused, awaiting 
some reply from her daughter which would 
give her the cue for her line of attack ; but 
no response came, and she continued : 

* Your father tells me Mr. Stukeley made 
you an offer of marriage, and you refused 
him. I am surprised and distressed beyond 
measure. Neither your father nor I would 
wish to dictate to you upon such a matter as 
marriage. But what more brilliant offer 
could you have? A man of the highest 
position, of irreproachable character, respected 
by everybody, young and handsome, and, 
when his uncle dies, a Marquis. What more 
could you want ? What more could you 
wish ? 

She paused, overcome by her flight of 
eloquence, and Lucy leant forward, and 
said : 

* Love, mother, love ; I should never love 
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him, if for no other reason than that he would 
never love me.' 

* This is downright nonsense, Lucy,' said 
her mother. * Do you really think that a 
man of Mr. Stukeley's position should behave 
like some love-sick boy fresh from school or 
college ? You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self to talk such nonsense !' 

' I mean nothing of the kind. What I do 
mean is this : that Mr. Stukeley is a cold, 
callous man devoid of all sympathy or senti- 
ment — a man whom I could never love and 
who could never love me.' 

* What right have you to form that estimate 
of Mr. Stukele/s character.^ You have 
never given him an opportunity of showing 
his affection, and then, when you have been 
as stand-off and cold towards him as was 
possible, you complain that he is not affec- 
tionate. It's preposterous !' 

* I am sorry, mother, you misunderstand 
me. All I can say is, I do not love Mr. 
Stukeley, and am sure I never could love 
him.' 

Lucy Arden spoke with emphasis, almost 
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with passion, and her mother quickly recog- 
nised that it would be useless to endeavour 
to overcome her distaste for Mn Stukeley 
by the assertion of authority. 

* Lucy dearest,' she said, * your father and 
I have only one desire, to secure your happi- 
ness. We are neither of us as young as we 
used to be, and we wish to see you comfort- 
ably settled before we are called away. We 
have both thought that marriage with Mr. 
Stukeley would mean a bright and happy 
future for you. If there were anyone else 
for whom you have affection, that would be 
another matter; but we have found every- 
thing we could desire in Mr. Stukeley, and 
your refusal has been a bitter disappointment 
to father and me.' 

Art commenced this little speech, but 
Nature completed it, and, moved by her 
own pathos. Lady Arden shed honest tears. 

Lucy's gentle heart was moved by her 
mother's distress; she bent over her and 
circled her neck with a fond embrace. 

' Mother,' she cried, * do not ; you hurt me 
very much. I would not for worlds distress 
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you or dear old dad. I do not want to go 
away ; I want to live with you and be a 
comfort to you both when you are really 
old; 

* My child/ said Lady Arden, smiling 
through her tears, * we would suffer no such 
sacrifice. Our great happiness would be to 
see you in a home of your own, and it is 
natural and proper that should be so. I am 
quite sure that Mr. Stukeley did not regard 
your answer as final ; at least, you told your 
father so. I will not ask you to make me 
any promise ; all I ask is that you will think 
over what I have said, and remember how 
proud and happy we shall be if you become 
his wife.' 

• Mother,' pleaded Lucy, * I always wish to 
please you and father ; but this is too great, 
too sacred for me to allow anyone — even you 
or father — to decide for me. You married 
father because you loved him. I cannot 
marry Mr. Stukeley, because I do not love 
him.' 

Lady Arden was silent Memory recalled 
to her those days long past when she, a 
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bright and bonny Lancashire lass, met for 
the first time John Arden, then a humble 
clerk in her father's office ; how they fell a- 
courting, all unknown to her parents ; and how, 
when by the little beck that flowed by her 
father's mill he asked her to be his wife, and 
she said yes, she went home to straightway 
tell her parents, and was frightened to say 
a word, and when she did master courage to 
tell her mother, how wroth the good dame 
was that she should think of wedding a clerk ; 
and how, while she was pouting and fretting 
under her mother's anger, her father, who 
had heard the same story from John Arden, 
came in and laid his hand on her head, and 
told her John Arden was a good lad, and, 
though he could wish she had done better, 
yet John was of the right stuff and would go 
far in the struggle of life. These thoughts 
came into Lady Arden's mind, and for the 
moment she forgot she was Lady Arden, and 
that her daughter was a great heiress, and 
that Stukeley was to be a Marquis, and for all 
the world she might have been sitting in the 
sombre little parlour of her old home instead 
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of her own gorgeous boudoir, and the worldly, 
proud, ambitious woman for a moment ceased 
to be, and in her place a gentle, kindly, 
simple-hearted woman of the people. 

But there came a knock at her door. A 
servant entered and announced that Miss 
Beckton was in the morning-room waiting to 
see Lucy. Lady Arden woke from her reverie. 

'Miss Beckton!' she exclaimed, *a nasty 
designing minx ! The less you have to do 
with her, the better. Go to her ; I have no 
wish to see her ; only, mind, keep your own 
counsel, and tell her not a word about this.' 

Lucy left the room, her mind filled with 
troubled thoughts. She would gladly have 
escaped the ordeal of meeting Miss Beckton. 

* I hope you are quite well again/ said 
Miss Beckton as Lucy entered the room. 
• But you still look tired and worried. You 
want a change, as the doctors say. I often 
wonder how we stand the racket — six months' 
work crowded into six weeks. No, dear, 
you must get out of this merry-go-round, and 
have a nice long rest in the country.' 

• I don't think we shall be long in town. 
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Father says the election will be on in a week 
or two ' 

' Election ! Really, it is too bad ! I con- 
sider it a perfect scandal that they won't fix 
their elections at a time when people have 
nothing else to do. In my country politics 
don't concern us ; Congress men, thank 
Heaven, are not our set. I thought that 
river-party yesterday an awful bore. After 
you left I was taken possession of by Mr. 
Stukeley's sister, and all her talk was about 
George and the great things he was going 
to do in Parliament. As if it were the 
slightest interest to me I' 

' It was quite natural she should be proud 
of her brother,* observed Lucy. * He is 
considered extremely clever.' 

' He may be very clever ; but I should 
think your clever men were an awful trial to 
their wives. The more stupid a man is, the 
better husband he makes.' 

^ I don't agree with you at all. Most of 
our greatest men have owed no small part 
of their success in life to the help that their 
wives have given them.' 
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* Oh yes, I dare say, if a woman has 
nothing better to do than be a sort of upper 
servant to her husband. That kind of thing 
would not suit me.' 

* I do not mean that at all/ said Lucy ; 
* but I think that a woman ought to be an 
intellectual companion to her husband. She 
might not be his intellectual equal, but unless 
she can enter into his life's work, and sym- 
pathize with him in his efforts to attain 
success, she fails to do her duty as a wife.' 

Miss Beckton laughed. 

* This is very fine talk, Lucy ; but my 
idea is : the last thing a man wants is an 
intellectual wife. He likes his wife to be a 
good, easy soul, who sees that all things go 
smoothly at home, and does not worry him 
in the least. Do you suppose that a man 
like Mr. Stukeley, after he had been listening 
to speeches all day long ia the House of 
Commons, would care to come home to hear 
another speech from his wife ? No ; he just 
wants a little gossip and small -talk, and 
perhaps a tune on the piano.' 

* He may have his gossip and his tune on 

9 
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the piano, but it is all the better if he can 
find at home as well as at the club the oppor- 
tunity of intellectual conversation/ 

'Well, Tm not an intellectual being, and, 
what's more, I have no ambition to be so.' 
After a pause, she continued : ' Lucy dear, 
I wish to say something very particular to 
you. We are old friends, you know, and 
you will not mind what I say, will you ?' 

' I shall not mind anything you say, Myra, 
but I cannot imagine what it can be.' 

* Miss Stukeley told me something yester- 
day which made me very unhappy. I would 
not have one so good and true as you throw 
yourself away on a worthless man. Is it 
possible that you have consented to marry 
George Stukeley ? If so, let me tell you ' 

*Myra!' cried Lucy, the hot flush of in- 
dignation rising to her face, ' I am astonished 
at you ! Mr. Stukeley is nothing to me, and 
never can be. No one had any right to 
mention my name in relation to Mr. Stukeley. 
Further, if I require advice on a subject of 
this character, it is from my parents, and no 
one else, that I should seek it.' 
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A look of amazement came over Miss 
Beckton's countenance, 

' Then it is not true, not really true/ she 
exclaimed, *that you accepted him yester- 
day?* 

' Certainly not ; and I must beg that you 
please say no more ' 

* I am very sorry,' said Miss Beckton, ' I 
have offended you. I am quite bewildered 
by what you tell me, I fully understood 
that you and he were engaged. I know 
nothing whatever against Mr. Stukeley ; I 
only thought that he was not in the least 
suited to you. I hope you will forgive me.' 

* Let us say no more about it ; I am quite 
sure you meant it for the best. We will talk 
of other things.' 

But Miss Beckton had fulfilled her mission, 
and took her departure. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

On the day following the defeat of the 
Government, the leader of the House, Sir 
H, D'Altamont, made his expected statement 
as to the course the Government would 
pursue. * They had/ he said, * thought it 
right and proper to place their resignation 
in the hands of Her Majesty, as, in face of 
the adverse vote of the preceding day, they 
did not think it respectful to the House or in 
the public interest that they should continue 
in office longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary for the conduct of the Government of 
the country/ 

The statement, jejune and curt, was 
received by those among the Liberal 
members — and they were numerous — who 
failed to recognise in the snatch vote of the 
previous day an adequate ground for resigna- 
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tion or dissolution, with murmurs of discon- 
tent and disapproval. As soon as the Minister 
resumed his seat, members poured out into 
the lobby, and gathered together in excited 
groups discussing the situation, while press- 
men hovered around, buttonholing prominent 
members and plying them with questions, the 
answers to which, fortified by the imagination 
of the interrogator, would provide suitable 
copy for the inspired column of political 
news in their respective journals. 

A tall, red-headed Scot, the representative 
of half a dozen Scotch papers of divers 
politics, who carefully adapted his news, as 
well as his comments, to the political exigen- 
cies of his employers, pounced upon Forbes. 

' Ah, Mr. Forbes \* he exclaimed, ' you are 
the very gentleman I wished to have a word 
with. Will you oblige me ' — and he opened 
his notebook — *by telling me what you 
think of the situation.*^ I want to get the 
opinion of a few prominent gentlemen like 
yourself for publication in the Highland 
Bugle. Do you think Her Majesty will 
accept the resignation ?' 
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* Yes, of course/ 

* Very good ; that was my impression, but 
I desired to have it confirmed. And, pray, 
will Lord Nepos be able to form an Adminis- 
tration, with Spooner as Leader of the House? 
What! you think the Tories would sooner 
be led by D'Altamont, or even Lewison, 
than Spooner ? Very good ; that is most 
interesting. And is there any truth in the 
rumour that D'Altamont is going to retire 
from public life ?' 

' Yes,' said Forbes, ' it is currently reported 
that he is going to take Orders ; but, my dear 
sir, I know nothing of these things. All I 
know is that I am seriously thinking of 
throwing up Parliament altogether, and de- 
voting myself to some kind of honest work.' 

' Oh, Mr. Forbes, with such a majority 
you would never think of such a thing ! 
But may I state that ? it would be of great 
importance that the Highland Bugle should 
be the first to publish this information.' 

*You are a little rough upon me,' said 
Forbes, laughing. ' I do not intend a word 
I have said for publication. I was only 
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rotting. When I really intend to give up 
Parliament, I will take care to inform you.' 

The pressman smiled benignantly. He 
had got copy. Whether it was accurate or 
not was quite immaterial. The next day 
there would appear in the Highland Bugle 
a circumstantial account of an interview he 
had been privileged to have with an eminent 
Scotch Member of Parliament, generally 
believed to be in the confidence of the 
Liberal leaders, who had given his opinion 
that Her Majesty would accept the resigna- 
tion of Ministers ; that Lord Nepos would be 
asked to form an Administration ; that Spooner 
was busy intriguing to become Leader of the 
House of Commons, but that there had been 
a meeting of Conservative members, who 
had absolutely declined to accept Spooner as 
leader ; that Sir H. D'Altamont had informed 
his colleagues that it was his intention to 
retire from political life, but that strong 
pressure was being put upon him by Mr. 
Lewison and others to reconsider his de- 
cision. 

* One word, Mr. Forbes,' cried the press- 
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man. * May I ask whether Lord Paddocks- 
lea and Sir H. D'Altamont are likely 

Oh, I beg your pardon-r-I want a word with 
Mr. Sleeksby ;' and the pressman deserted 
Forbes, to the no small relief of his victim, 
in order to address that eminent philosopher 
Mr. Sleeksby. 

What his conversation with that gentle- 
man was may be ascertained by reference to 
the pages of the Highland Bugle. 

Sleeksby puckered up his features into an 
expression of the most profound sapience, 
and condescended to deliver himself of a 
lengthy oracular disquisition upon the philo- 
sophic aspects of the present crisis, to all of 
which observations, with an attitude of 
humility but an expression of vacuity, the 
lobby correspondent gave his physical ear. 

* Hullo, Forbes !' called out Stukeley ; 
* come along and have a talk with me. We 
will go on the Terrace ; it is not safe even to 
whisper here. There is always a man at 
your elbow taking notes. I want your 
opinion on a matter of importance.' 

The two friends withdrew to a quiet part 
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of the Terrace, and Stukeley then unfolded 
his purpose. 

* My dear Forbes/ he said, ' I want to say 
a word to you about the coming election. 
You know as well as I do that the chief and 
D'Altamont cannot pull together. It is 
possible, though, in my opinion, not probable, 
that we shall come back to power. If we do, 
I don't mind telling you, I am to have office 
— not a twopenny-halfpenny under-secretary- 
ship, but something respectable. Now, what- 
ever the fools in the papers may say, I 
know D'Altamont is going to fight for his 
own hand, so must we. You know my 
devotion to the chief; I mean to fight for 
him all I know. I want you to join with us. 
Your influence with the Labour people is, 
whether you admit it or no, immense. You 
must declare for Paddockslea, and it means 
not merely a good deal in Scotland, but over 
here. Paddockslea will go as far as you can 
wish on social reforms, the Church, and all 
that. I know you are not a man to be in- 
fluenced by that kind of thing, but if you 
care for office, why, I may tell you it is at 
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your command. What I want you to do, to 
cut a long story short, is to declare for 
Paddockslea and bring the Labour men into 
line.' 

Forbes listened with surprise to Stukeley's 
appeal. His eloquence, courage, and honesty 
had won for him a conspicuous place as a 
popular leader, but he had altogether failed 
to realize himself what was fully recognised 
by the political world, that he had become a 
quantity to be reckoned with by the leaders of 
his party. He had entered Parliament as an 
independent Liberal, prepared to give a 
general support to that party, but reserving 
to himself the fullest liberty of action. His 
Socialistic opinions had been freely disclosed, 
and since he had entered Parliament he had 
to all intents and purposes become the ac- 
cepted leader of the advanced Labour party 
throughout the country. 

* I do not think,' he replied, * it matters in 
the least whether I go in for Paddockslea or 
D'Altamont — my influence does not travel 
beyond my own constituency ; but I tell you 
plainly that I do not care whether Paddocks- 
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lea, Spooner, D'Altamont, or Lewison even, 
be Prime Minister. The only reason for my 
standing as a Liberal was because I thought 
we were more likely to get legislation for the 
workers from your side than the other. I 
have changed my opinion. You are stuffed 
full of selfish capitalists, and, on the whole, I 
would sooner see England ruled by country 
gentlemen than coal - owners and cotton- 
spinners. No, Stukeley, if I stand this 
election, it will be as an enemy to both 
your political parties — as a Socialist pure and 
simple.' 

* I tell you, my dear fellow, Paddockslea 
is a thorough-paced Socialist — goes in for 
the rights of man, and many, if not all, of 
those other dogmas which your friends of 
the International preach.' 

*The democracy are too educated nowa- 
days to be deceived by the clap-trap of 
political mountebanks. Paddockslea draws 
his political inspiration from Lombard Street 
rather than Whitechapel, and his social sym- 
pathies are with the members of Tattersalls', 
not with the half-starved dockers. No, my 
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friend, I will have nothing to do with your 
party intrigues. You may scoff at our Fog- 
horns and Owlets, and the rest of the Labour 
leaders ; but why is that ? Simply because 
they venture to challenge the Divine right of 
landlords and capitalists to make the laws 
they are bound to obey. These same dan- 
gerous demagogues, if they became million- 
aires, you'd make peers and Baronets of ; 

* ** And from the dunghill minions do advance, 

To state and mark in this admiring world." ' 

* My good man,' cried Stukeley, * do you 
think you are addressing a crowd in Trafalgar 
Square ? I am Stukeley, a plain, matter-of- 
fact, prosaic British citizen. Why all this 
vapouring.^ Your sentiments are noble, 
and, as the old dominie would say, pro- 
digious, but they fail to evoke a correspond- 
ing rhapsody from me. I regret you prefer 
Mr. Foghorn as your colleague to Lord 
Paddockslea* I have no doubt he is a very 
estimable gentleman, and would make an 
excellent Prime Minister, but it is a far cry 
from Whitechapel to Downing Street. But 
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here's Leake. Well, sir/ he cried, as the 
Liberal Whip, with a worried and despon- 
dent expression of countenance, moved 
towards him, ' what can I do for you ?' 

' I heard you were on the Terrace/ 
replied Leake, * and I came down for a 
breath of fresh air and a few minutes' 
chat/ 

' All right,' said Stukeley. ' Private and 
confidential, I suppose ? Think over what I 
have said, Forbes. You may possibly re- 
consider your decision / and he turned away 
with the Whip and paced the Terrace in 
close converse. 

*I think,* observed Leake, 'that I have 
never had such a wearisome morning as this 
since I have been in office. It seems the 
general impression that we shall be beaten 
at the election, and everyone who wants a 
post is simply devouring me. First come the 
lawyers ; Stiggins insists that the Chancellor 
must make a vacancy on the Bench for him, 
but Grogsby, who's half blind and wholly 
deaf, protests he won't deprive the country of 
his services, and he's as fit for the work as 
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any Judge on the Bench, which may not be 
far from the truth/ 

*0h, hang the lawyers!' interjected Stuke- 
ley ; * they're of no account But what about 
our funds ? are they coming in ?* 

* Very unsatisfactory/ replied Leake. ' I 
fully counted on Giblet for a large sum, but 
yesterday he flatly refused to give anything 
unless he got a baronetcy. I went to the 
Chief about it this morning and he absolutely 
declined to do so. He said, at the rate we 
had been going on, soon there would not be 
a Liberal member without a title, and we 
might as well put up : ** Baronetcies for sale. 
For particulars apply to the Liberal Whip/' I 
am trying to satisfy Giblet with a knight- 
hood/ 

• I must talk to Paddockslea. It's absurd, 
at a time like this ; a baronetcy more or less 
does not matter a scrap.' 

' Ah, but the worst news is we are going to 
have trouble over the Temperance Question. 
D'Altamont has promised Puddler to run 
temperance for all he's worth. Paddockslea 
is furious, and swears it means certain defeat 
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I have seen D'Altamont^ and as soon as I 
told him the Chiefs opinion he chuckled, 
and asked me if the Prime Minister would be 
prepared to put into writing his views on the 
Temperance Question. Of course there was 
an end of it, so I determined to ask you if 
you could possibly induce Paddockslea to 
come to some understanding on this ques- 
tion/ 

* It is useless to talk about any understand- 
ing short of unconditional submission by 
D'Altamont to the leadership of Paddockslea. 
No, nothing will induce him to give way to 
D*Altamont ; and even if he were willing to 
do so, why, D'Altamont has become an im- 
possibility.' 

* I cannot agree,' replied Leake ; * whatever 
people may think in Pall Mall or St Stephen's, 
in the country D'Altamont is regarded as the 
Liberal leader : they distrust Paddockslea 
because he's an aristocrat ' 

* That's all very well for the Principality, 
where you're all Republicans and Socialists — 
it does not apply to beery England. But be 
that as it may, you need have no fear over the 
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Temperance Question ; brewers and publicans 
are bound to vote against us — it is their 
nature to ; teetotalers will vote for us for the 
same reason; and it really does not matter 
two straws whether you go the whole way 
with Puddler or stop at the half-way house 
with the moderates/ 

*Well, what in the world do you expect 
that we are going to win on ?' exclaimed 
Leake. 

* Shut your eyes and open your mouth ; 
never was there more uncertainty as to what 
the electorate will da " Down with the 
House of Lords !*' is all rot. You might just 
as well shout "No Popery !" Liberalism, 
my dear fellow, is played out, and all your 
tempting fare is thrown away on that gorged 
and sleepy animal, the British Public. Strong 
candidates is the necessity of the hour ; 
bloated capitalists and elegant aristocrats 
suit the popular taste more than smug trade 
union leaders or lean and hungry Socialists.' 

* We are bound to run Labour candidates, 
or we should alienate the great unions of the 
country.' 
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'Very good, but as few as possible. A 
working man, remember, never likes to see 
one of his own class exalted ; he thinks he 
must be a rogue who's on the make at his 
brother labourer's expense.* 

* Well, here's my list of candidates. Just 
glance through it and tell me how many 
mistakes I've made.' 

He handed Stukeley a paper containing the 
names and descriptions of the Liberals who 
had been chosen to fight at the coming 
election. 

After scrutinizing it with some care, 
Stukeley turned with a mocking smile to his 
companion. 

* Twenty-five Labour men ; perhaps eight 
will get in. Thirty German Jews ; possibly 
six will be returned. One hundred and 
twenty-eight professionals — mainly lawyers 
of the baser sort ; possibly the odd twenty- 
eight will be successful. Three lords, two of 
whom are cranks. The rest of your candidates 
seem tolerable, but over one hundred seats 
uncontested ! My dear fellow, this does not 
look like sweeping the country.' 

10 
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* It's the best we can do ; candidates are 
not to be obtained. For Heaven's Sake,' 
cried the unhappy Whip, * don't discourage a 
fellow 1 If you can't help me, at all events 
don't ridicule my efforts.' 

* Leake,' said Stukeley, * I do not wish to 
ridicule, as you say, your efforts to get 
candidates. I know as well as you the 
difficulties; but I confess when I agreed 
to the dissolution I did not foresee how 
wretchedly off we should be for candidates. 
I never was very sanguine about the result, 
and now — I'm hopeless. But we must put 
the best face we can on the business, and I 
will do my best to get in money for you.' 

So saying, he turned on his heel and left 
the Chief Whip to ruminate upon the hard 
fate which compelled him to organize a 
General Election without adequate resources 
in men or money. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The Park was in all the full glory of early 
summer. Sulphurous smoke and dust had 
not yet dried up and disfigured the foliage ; 
the grass still retained its vernal green ; the 
flower-beds were garish with geraniums and 
calceolarias, and Nature was in its kindliest 
mood. The votaries of pleasure on horse- 
back and foot thronged the Row. It was 
the hour when the Row is dedicated to the 
leisured class. The busy cit. had long since 
taken his morning constitutional and made 
hi^ way to Capel Court or Mincing Lane» 
and, save for a belated and briefless barrister 
or two passing through on their way to the 
Temple, the Row was surrendered to the 
world of politics and pleasure. 

Among the legislators present was Forbes, 
mounted on his fiery little mustang, only by 
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such a splendid horseman to be restrained from 
going at a speed which might invite the inter- 
vention of the mounted constable, whose duty 
it is to protect the nobility and gentry from 
the galloping snob who intrudes upon the 
society of his betters. There also was Miss 
Beckton, seated on her chestnut, fretting 
with impatience at being kept standing while 
his mistress indulged in badinage and persi- 
flage with a knot of smart young men who 
lounged over the railings, critics, and gener- 
ally censors, of every pretty girl who passed. 

* There's your friend Forbes, Miss Beck- 
ton/ remarked one of the group, * as mad as 
a hatter. Yesterday he was mounted on a 
tub under what they call the Reformers' 
Tree, spouting sedition to a great crowd of 
the unwashed.' 

* He'll get locked up soon,' observed Lord 
Henry Belcher, a subaltern of the Blues, 
'and serve him jolly well right! If his 
friends don't place him in a madhouse, the 
Government will shut him up in gaol' 

'Pooh!' ejaculated Sir R. Chetwold, a 
racing man, and one of the best gentleman 
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jockeys in the country. * Bobbie Forbes is 
all right. He's a trifle excitable, and if he 
likes to have a bit of fun at politics, let him 
do so. rd just as soon play the game in his 
fashion as any other way. He's a splendid 
chap. No better man cross-country. He 
rides straight, and will always smash it or 
clear it.' 

* Good -morning, gentlemen/ said Miss 
Beckton ; * I shall go and warn Mr. Forbes 
that you are going to put him in gaol, and 
he had better flee the country.' 

So saying, she rode away, and a little 
later was to be seen by the side of Forbes. 

' I am leaving town to-morrow for my 
constituency, and, I suppose, when I come 
back a month hence you will be far 
away.' 

* Yes ; we go away in about three weeks. 
I don't know where; father talks about 
Homburg. But later on we are yachting. 
Do you like yachting ?' 

* Sailing, yes ; but sitting all day on the 
deck of a steam -yacht I detest — nothing 
to do but play idiotic games, get dyspepsia. 
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and quarrel with everybody on board. I 
thought it likely you would visit Scotland/ 

* There is some talk about staying with the 
Ardens. Do you know their place ?' 

* Yes, very well ; they have got a lodge 
close to my home. I hope you will come, 
and I shall then see something of you, for I 
have promised to stay with my mother, who is 
an invalid, for a month or so in the autumn.* 

' What a dutiful son P observed Miss 
Beckton. * But I am afraid it would be very 
dull in Scotland — the men away shooting all 
day, and at night, as soon as they've dined, 
off to bed. Nothing for us poor women but 
croquet and lawn- tennis. No, I'm not enthu- 
siastic about Scotch moors.* 

* I think we can find you something more 
fascinating than that There's riding, driv- 
ing, and boating, not to mention golf; and, 
dull Presbyterians as we are, we sometimes 
manage a little dance. Do try to come !' 

* Have you no other inducements you can 
offer me, Mr. Forbes ? My soul is not 
thrilled with the prospect of Cinderella dances 
and moonlight on the lochs.' 
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Forbes turned towards her, and fixed his 
dark eyes upon her face as he said : 

' If you would allow me, I could give you 
one very strong reason why you should come 
to Scotland/ 

* You are very mysterious ; for the life of 
me I cannot make out your meaning/ 

They had reached a quiet part of the ride, 
and Forbes reined in his horse, while in- 
voluntarily she drew her bridle. In a few 
passionate words he told her of his sentiments 
of love and devotion. She listened with a 
comical, almost quizzical, expression on her 
countenance, and then quietly observed : 

* This is very absurd, Mr. Forbes — ^an offer 
of marriage on horseback in Rotten Row ! 
but really I had not the smallest idea of any- 
thing of the kind. I am very grateful to you, 
Mr. Forbes, but you and I are quite impos- 
sible — quite. I think some gentle English 
girl more suited to you than I can ever be. 
We won't cease to be friends, will we ? But 
au revoir; I declare people will be staring at 
us, looking so very serious under this tree. 
Ta-tar 
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And so with a flick of her whip and a 
bright smile on her face the beautiful young 
American cantered away. 

Forbes turned his horse in the other direc- 
tion, and slowly made his way out of the 
Park. He was angry and humiliated — angry 
because he had been betrayed into making 
an avowal of his love out in the open, in the 
light of the noonday sun, in the presence of 
the frivolous, chattering crowd ; humiliated 
because his offer had been received with 
playful contempt, almost with ridicule. It 
seemed a paradox that Myra Beckton should 
exercise over him so powerful a fascination. 
Their natures were wholly antipathetic : she 
selfish, frivolous, worldly ; he instinct with 
the courage and enthusiasm of a generous 
and ardent nature. And yet so it is. His 
character, deficient in the attributes of gaiety 
and levity, felt the magnetic attraction of 
such qualities in a young and beautiful woman. 
Love often works by contraries. The gentle, 
sympathetic, and serious character of Lucy 
Arden was too like his own to inspire 
Forbes with the passion of love, although 
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on the few occasions they had met he had 
been sensible of the influence of her sympa- 
thetic nature, and now in all the turmoil of 
his mind in some inexplicable way the image 
of Lucy Arden rose before him, and seemed 
to stand between him and the girl whom but 
a moment ago he had asked to be his wife. 
* Love's reason's without reason.' 

Forbes tried to answer the question he set 
himself. Why should he love Myra Beckton ? 
and he could hot answer it. Her quiet scorn 
had perhaps produced in his sensitive nature 
a revulsion of feeling; and somehow, in 
rhythm with the stride of his horse, * I love 
her ' — * I love her not,' with monotonous 
alternation, was the only response to his 
inquiry. 

It would be doing a great injustice to the 
character of Forbes to suggest that his mind 
was so unstable and his temperament so 
volatile that his passion for Miss Beckton 
could be thus summarily extinguished. * The 
amber sweet of love is turned to gall.' A 
short hour ago Myra Beckton was to him all 
that was sweet and lovable. It was not her 
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rejection, it was the manner of it, that lifted 
the veil and disclosed to Forbes something 
that was mean, shallow, and trivial in her 
nature. A great writer said : * L'on a de la 
v6n6ration pour ce que Ton aime/ If Forbes 
ever had veneration for Myra Beckton, it 
had been shattered, and all that remained 
now was unenduring passion. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Lucy Arden was not happy. She felt she 
had caused great displeasure to her mother, 
and disappointment to both her parents, by 
her refusal of Mr. Stukeley. No further 
mention was made of the subject, but Lucy 
was conscious that her mother still cherished 
the hope that there would be a union between 
her and Mr. Stukeley. 

She had met Stukeley on some two or 
three occasions since the river-party, but he 
only spoke to her on indifferent topics and in 
a tone of distant courtesy ; and now he had 
gone to his constituency to engage in his 
electoral contest. She had seen nothing of 
Forbes beyond meeting him once in the 
street, when he merely bowed and passed on. 

Her mother one morning at breakfast 
incidentally mentioned that she heard Miss 
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Beckton and Forbes were very intimate, and 
there was some gossip about an engagement. 
As Lady Arden said this, Lucy was con- 
scious of a troubled feeling, and yet she 
knew that she had no right to think of Forbes 
otherwise than as a mere acquaintance, 
nothing or little more than many other men 
whom she had met during the gaiety of a 
London season. 

It was the morning before the day of their 
departure to the North, whither the Ardens 
were bound in order to enter upon their 
electoral campaign. Sir John was alone 
with his daughter, busied with the great pile 
of correspondence which constitutes the daily 
votive offering of a constituency to its 
millionaire M,P. The majority of the letters 
were appeals for money — cricket and football 
clubs, churches and chapels, bazaars and 
flower-shows, mendicants of all sorts and 
conditions, from the poverty-stricken curate 
with a wife and many children, to the begging- 
letter impostor who represents that his devo- 
tion to the Liberal cause had resulted in a 
hard-hearted Tory employer turning him out 
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to starve unless the noble-minded Liberal for 
whom he had done yeoman service at the 
last election would give him some assistance, 
however trifling. 

* Heigh-ho!' ejaculated the Baronet, * whatt 
am I to do with all this, Lucy? At least 
fifty begging-letters from free and inde- 
pendent electors, and Snodgras, my agent, 
tells me I must not give a penny now that 
the election is coming on, or it would be 
bribery and corruption. Tompkins must 
write and explain this, and delicately hint 
that if I come back we will reconsider the 
application.' 

* Upon my word, father,' said Lucy, * that 
would be far worse. You'd much better give 
straight away than promise you will give if 
they return you again.' 

The Baronet laughed. 

' Leave Tompkins alone to put that in a 
perfectly unimpeachable way. Tompkins is 
an excellent secretary — quite invaluable. I 
flatter myself that I have pretty good judg- 
ment in the selection of my staff) and he's 
just what a private secretary should be — 
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enough brains for the work and no super- 
fluity for anything else/ 

* You are going to have very hard work 
for the next week or so ; I hope you won't 
knock yourself up. You must not have too 
many meetings. I hope, father, that you 
will get some people to come and speak for 
you. You promised me to write to the 
secretary of " The Perambulator," asking him 
to find you some speakers. Have you done 
sor 

* There will be no lack of speakers, my 
dear,' replied her father, * and good men, too. 
I've just got a letter from Mr. Stukeley. 
His election is for a borough, and will be 
over early. He has promised to come and 
do what he can for me.' 

*I hope Mr. Stukeley is not coming to 
stay with us,' timidly observed Lucy. 

The Baronet smiled fondly at his daughter. 

* Don't let my little girl worry ; if it's all 
over between you and him, there's no reason 
in the world why you should not be on 
friendly terms. I did not want to say another 
word about this, but I may tell you I had a 
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long talk with Mr. Stukeley after his proposal 
to you. He thinks you came to a hasty 
conclusion, and believes that if you knew him 
longer and better you would think differently 
of him. I said I agreed with him, and I was 
sure you could have no possible objection to 
meeting him as a friend. If I've done wrong 
say so, and 111 write off at once and tell him 
he'd better not come. I tell you, Lucy, you 
are a free agent, and if you don't care for 
Mr. Stukeley, why, all the coronets and castles 
in the world shouldn't buy you from your old 
daddy.' 

'Father,' replied Lucy — and she could 
scarce restrain her tears — * I am perhaps quite 
wrong. There is, I dare say, no reason why 
I should not meet Mr. Stukeley. I wish, 
indeed, I could think of him differently, only, 
somehow, I feel that I could never be his 
wife — I could never love him as I ought to 
love a husband.' 

* Lucy, say no more,' said her father. 
'You please yourself. I don't care a hang 
whom my daughter marries as long as he's 
an honest man. I've got together a bit of 
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money, and it's not money I want my 
daughter to marry. Nor, for the matter of 
that, titles. They're always to be had for 
hard cash, and I'll buy your husband a 
dukedom if he wants it' 
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CHAPTER XVII 

George Stukeley had taken up his quarters 
at the Granton Arms, in the borough of 
Granton, in order to fight his electoral battle. 
Granton, until the Reform Act of 1832, had 
been the pocket borough of the Marquises of 
Granton from time immemorial. It had up 
to the present, for all practical purposes, 
remained a pocket borough. Not more than 
two or three times within the past century 
had anyone presumed to question the right 
of the great Whig house of Granton to 
determine the political representation of the 
burghers of that ancient borough, and then it 
was only some emissary of the Carlton Club 
sent down to irritate and flout the Marquis 
rather than with any serious purpose of 
winning the seat. 

But times had changed, and the people of 

I r 
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Granton wavered in their allegiance to the 
great Norman castle which for 800 years 
had cast its shadow over the town. A rival 
house had sprung up, a great brand-new, 
red-brick mansion, which stood on a hill as 
high as the hill upon which the castle stood, 
and, with its plebeian eyes, stared its ancient 
neighbour in the face. It was built on the 
site of an old manor-house belonging to the 
family of the Copthomes, who for many 
centuries had owned a small estate in the 
very heart of the great domains of the 
marquisate. Evil times had fallen on the 
Copthornes, and they had been compelled to 
sell their property. The Marquis foolishly 
refused to purchase it, and thus it came into 
the hands of a brewer named Grains, whose 
brewery was situate in the town of Granton. 
Grains, who had amassed great wealth, after 
the nature of his kind pulled down the old 
Tudor mansion and built the big red house. 
He then died, and his son now reigned in 
his stead. The present Mr. Grains was, as 
is fit and proper for a brewer's son, 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
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Oxford. He was an officer of yeomanry 
and a county magistrate. 

The relations between the Grains family 
and the Marquis were not pleasant Old 
Grains who built the red house was a can- 
tankerous Radical, who violently quarrelled 
with the Marquis about certain feudal rights 
which the Marquis claimed to exercise over 
the borough of Granton. The townsfolk 
said it was more to spite the Marquis than 
for any other reason that he built the great 
red house. 

His son was now the Tory candidate, and 
a very strong candidate, too. He had at 
first tried to make it up with the Marquis, 
and partially succeeded, but the Marchioness 
was the great obstacle. She was a proud 
woman, the daughter of a great Scotch 
Duke, and she would not receive Mr. and 
Mrs. Grains into her visiting circle. She 
did, indeed, invite them for the castle 
garden-party, to which all the county flocked 
regularly once a year, but beyond this her 
acquaintance with the Grains did not extend. 
Perhaps it would have been different if 

II — 2 
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Grains had followed the example of most 
men of his class and prudently married the 
daughter of an impoverished peer ; but he 
unfortunately chose as his wife the daughter 
of a very wealthy mill-owner, with whom he 
got much money but nothing more. It was a 
hard fight The Grains family were popular 
in the borough. They spent money freely — 
more freely, indeed, than the castle people : for 
the Marquis, despite his vast estates and huge 
rent-roll, was, owing to the extravagance of 
his ancestors and the fall in rents, somewhat 
embarrassed in his circumstances, and cur- 
tailed his expenditure in order to make 
adequate provision for his daughters, who 
had married within their own class, and thus 
failed to secure very wealthy husbands. 
Mrs. Grains was a dashing, energetic woman, 
very free and easy with the townsfolk, and, 
accordingly, a popular favourite, while the 
Marchioness was somewhat haughty in her 
demeanour, and rarely showed herself in the 
town except to drive through it in her 
carriage. 

•Well, Mr. Docket,' said Stukeley to his 
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agent on the morning of the poll, * are we to 
keep our majority ?' 

* I fear not, sir/ replied the agent, who was 
also the local attorney and factotum of the 
Marquis — * I fear not * It's as much as we can 
do to keep the seat. I had a talk with Brown 
the grocer last night He says the blues were 
never so strong as they are now. The fact 
is. Grains has got all the publicans with him. 
Why, if I had not been sharp in looking after 
it, Mr. Grains would have taken a sitting- 
room in this very inn, and the blue flag would 
have been flying over the Granton Arms. 
It is dreadful to think of !' 

* Never mind the publicans ; naturally they 
will vote Tory. But what about the trades- 
men — are they all right ? 

*Well, many of them are very shaky. 
Brown told me they'd naturally vote for the 
family who spent the most money in the 
town, and he said for every shilling they get 
from the castle they get a sovereign from 
the mansion. You'll excuse me mentioning 
it, but they say great offence was caused in 
the town because they heard from the station- 
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master that her ladyship had been getting 
things from the Stores in London. I 
promptly gave it the lie, but the report's done 
a lot of mischief/ 

* You were quite right to contradict it. I 
am sure it's all stuff and nonsense. So much 
for the publicans and tradesmen; and now 
how about the freemen ?* 

•Oh, I think they're pretty right We 
shall get a good three parts or more of them. 
But, Mr. Stukeley, their price has gone up. 
Where it was half a crown two years ago, 
our last contest, it's five, and even ten, shillings 
now, and they regard it quite as their right. 
They say it's their day's wage, and unless 
they get pay they won't vote.' 

* Well, well,' said Stukeley, * I don't want 
to hear anything about this. You do what's 
right, and don't bother me about it.' 

* You may rely upon me, Mr. Stukeley. 
Everything shall be done strictly and properly, 
and we'll hope for the best' 

It was a close thing, but the ancient tra- 
ditions of Granton were maintained. Out of 
a total poll of about 2,800, Stukeley got in by 
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a majority of thirty-eight. With any ordinary 
candidate the seat would have been lost, but 
Stukeley was personally popular, and the 
honest portion of the electorate were proud 
of the rising young statesman, who they 
believed was destined to hold a high place 
in the councils of the nation. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

On the morning after the. election Stukeley 
was seated at the breakfast-table, and among 
the letters placed before him was one in the 
familiar hand of his old college tutor 
Rawlins. He opened it, and read as 
follows : 

' Oxford. 

• My dear Stukeley, 

* I am grieved to have to write to you 
on an unpleasant subject when you are in the 
midst of your election and ought to be free 
from all other worries, but the matter does 
not brook delay. 

'Maud Goundry is back in England. 
She called upon me three days ago and told 
a pitiable tale. Her father and mother both 
died very soon after she reached the States, 
and she seems to have fallen into the hands 
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of some scoundrel, who, after robbing her of 
all the money she got from you, deserted her 
and left her destitute. She got a situation 
on board some homeward-bound vessel, and 
made her way to an aunt who keeps a 
lodging-house in St. Giles. Her aunt will 
have nothing to do with her. She heard I 
was in residence, and called upon me. 

'I tried to find out whether she was 
married to the scoundrel. She says no, but 
I have my doubts. She appears to have 
some knowledge of the Becktons — how^ she 
will not tell — and she has heard some rumour 
that you are to be married. 

' She has sadly changed, and is, I fear, a 
hopeless outcast. I should have waited 
until the election was over, but she came 
again last night, was most violent in her 
behaviour, and made certain threats as to 
what she would do, which there is no occasion 
for me to state. It is enough that I should 
urge you to lose no time in dealing with her 
some way or other. 

' If I may suggest, I should say, see your 
lawyers at once. I have given her a trifle to 
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relieve her immediate necessities, and have 
promised to let her know in the course of a 
week what can be done for her. 

'Sorry to write like this. Let me hear 
from you by return. Wishing you all luck, 

* Yours ever, 

* C. Rawlins. 

* P.S. — She says she has in her possession 
certain letters from you.' 

Stukeley read the letter with composure, 
and after a moment's reflection murmured : 
'This is a matter for Bluff. Poor old 
Rawlins ! nasty business for him.* He went 
to the writing-table, and wrote as follows to his 
family solicitors, a drowsy old firm, Drake 
and Drake, who had guarded the interests of 
the Stukeley family for a hundred years or 
more. 

* Dear Mr. Drake, 

' You will remember a transaction some 
four years ago in which a person named 
Goundry was concerned. Will you, on 
receipt of this, at once see Professor Raw- 
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Hns, of , Oxford? He will give you 

full information. My address will be, " Care 
of Sir John Arden." 

'A matter of this kind can, I think, be 
best dealt with by Mr. Bluff, whom please 
instruct on my behalf after you have seen 
Mr. Rawlins. 

* Yours faithfully, 

*G. Stukeley.' 

He also wrote a short note to Rawlins, in 
which he told him the purport of his com- 
munication to Drake. 

Although Stukeley received with equa- 
nimity the unpleasant news of the return to 
England of Maud Goundry, and thus the 
reopening of a painful episode in his early 
career, it cannot be questioned but that he 
viewed with uneasiness the prospect of the 
scandal which a reckless and desperate 
woman might cause, and thus impair the 
splendid prospects, social and political, which 
were now unfolding before him. 

It was the old, old story of youthful indis- 
cretion. Six years ago Maud Goundry was 
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the pretty daughter of an Oxford lodging- 
house-keeper, in an obscure street near Wor- 
cester College. Rawlins occupied rooms in 
her father's house, and it was there that 
Stukeley met her, when he went to be 
coached for the Schools by Rawlins. The 
intimacy between her and Stukeley lasted 
for quite two years. Poor, simple-minded 
Rawlins had not the least conception of the 
true meaning of Stukeley's frequent visits to 
his room, but attributed them to the praise- 
worthy thirst for knowledge of the clever 
young patrician. 

But one day the inevitable thunderbolt 
fell. Rawlins raged and raved, threatened 
to report the affair to the Dean, to write to 
Stukeley's guardian, and get him at once 
expelled the University and disinherited. 
But the diplomacy of the future statesman 
saved the situation. He mollified Rawlins, 
and enlisted his good offices in conciliating 
the girls parents. Their needy and embar- 
rassed circumstances facilitated negotiations, 
and it was arranged by the family solicitors 
that in consideration of the sum of ;^i,ooo 
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they would, in accordance, indeed, with the 
suggestion of the girl's father, who was 
anxious to try his luck in another land, take 
her to the United States, and never make 
any further claim upon or molest Mn 
Stukeley. And now, when he was contem- 
plating marriage with a beautiful heiress, 
when he had attained a lofty position as a 
public man, and a great career was opening 
before him, he was threatened with a scan- 
dalous exposure by a desperate and dissolute 
woman. 

As he reclined in his easy-chair, with all 
his nonchalance and cynicism, he could not 
help feeling some uneasiness at the possi- 
bilities which might be involved in Maud 
Goundry's knowledge of his acquaintance 
with Miss Beckton. He had not been long 
in discovering that the latter was ambitious 
to be his wife, and he had not mistaken her 
character when he concluded that she would 
not be deterred through any feelings of deli- 
cacy as to the means by which she might 
attain that end. If, then, by any chance the 
story of his youthful intrigue had reached 
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her ears, he felt certain she would not be 
overscrupulous as to the use she might make 
of it for the attainment of her object. After 
all, it was only a youthful indiscretion, and 
the most censorious would not condemn 
him to social ostracism upon that account. 
One fact alone caused him remorse : he 
had been foolish enough to allow Maud 
Goundry to retain certain letters, and in 
those letters he had promised to make her 
his wife. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

On the following morning he left the town 
of Granton with a hearty send-off from 
his leading supporters, and travelled to the 
Ardens. He was received by Sir John with 
genial hospitality, and with effusive cordiality 
by Lady Arden. Later, when they gathered 
in the drawing-room to go in to dinner, Lucy 
appeared. There was no trace of embarrass- 
ment in the friendly greeting she extended 
to Stukeley. He took Lady Arden in to 
dinner, and Lucy was assigned to the Rector 
of the parish. 

The conversation during dinner was chiefly 
concerned with the election. The great coal- 
owner had not merely to fight a young sprig 
of the nobility sent down by the Carlton 
Club, or, to be more accurate, the Conserva- 
tive Caucus, but a Labour candidate had 
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appeared, and, as there was a somewhat 
strong Socialist element among the miners, 
Sir John was rather anxious. 

* It's a confounded Tory dodge, Mr, 
Stukeley. They know quite well in a fair, 
stand-up fight between me and young De 
Travers they haven't the ghost of a chance, 
and so they pay this Socialist fellow to come 
down here and throw dust in the eyes of a 
lot of silly fools who believe his lying cant' 

' I must confess,* observed Stukeley, * I 
have been so busy with my own election that 
I missed seeing who the second candidate 
was/ 

*A fellow called Kearney,' replied the 
Baronet. ' He says he was a pitman himself. 
I don't believe he ever did an honest day's 
work in his life. I'm having inquiries made 
about him, and, you may depend upon it, I'll 
show him up.' 

' I've heard of him,' said Stukeley. ' He 
got into a row some time ago with the police 
over a demonstration of the unemployed. I 
think he passed a short period in one of Her 
Majesty's prisons.' 
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' That's the fellow/ said Sir John. * And, 
what's more, he claiips to be a great friend 
of your chum Forbes, who, he had the im- 
pudence to say, was the only honest man in 
the House of Commons.' 

* I should doubt,' remarked Stukeley, ' if 
he's what you'd call a friend of Forbes. No 
doubt Forbes knows him politically ; but, 
with all his Radicalism, Forbes is a little 
particular in his friendships.' 

* I think it disgraceful,' said Lady Arden, 
'that a gentleman in Mr. Forbes's position 
should have anything to do with such riff- 
raff. But tell me, Mr. Stukeley, is there 
anything in what people say, that Miss Beck- 
ton is engaged to Mr. Forbes ?* 

' My dear madam,' replied Stukeley, ' I 
have heard the rumour. I should be rather 
surprised if it were true; it certainly does 
not seem a c^e of elective affinity. She is 
to be congratulated if she enjoys the affection 
of my friend Forbes.' 

* Well,' cried the Baronet, ' I hope she'll 
marry him ; I'll be bound she'd soon cure 
him of all his Socialistic nonsense. But it's 

12 
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time now to start for the meeting. We expect 
a great speech to-night from you, Stukeley ; 
we are going to have a big crowd.' 

• Well/ said Stukeley, * I think I shall enjoy 
your meetings far better than my own. I had 
to do nothing else at Granton but talk about 
myself and my worthy opponent ; here I shall 
be thoroughly altruistic. But tell me, have 
your miners any particular pet subject they 
like talked about ? At Granton I avoided 
the philosophy of politics. My electorate 
have no political ideas — we simply indulged 
in personalities ; but I am told your pitmen 
have opinions.' 

* Very much so. Saving the presence of 
our friend the Rector, you can let fly at the 
Church — they are for the most part Primi- 
tives ; have a smack at the House of Lords — 
it will come with all the more force from you, 
as you are going to be a peer. Say some- 
thing about the iniquity of royalty rents, and 
how they cripple the coal trade ; talk gener- 
ally about temperance, but avoid Sunday 
closing. The people, as a whole, are dead 
against it, and yet you can't oppose it, because 
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all the leading Liberals are Primitives and 
rabid teetotalers. Now I think IVe given you 
plenty of pabulum for your speech — only don't 
say a word, good, bad or indifferent, about 
eight hours; I have to treat that question 
very gingerly. I have declined to commit 
myself to it absolutely, but say if a responsible 
Government will bring in a Bill for an eight- 
hours day I will support it. If I were to go 
dead against it, I should lose my seat ; if I 
were to go for it, and we got it, I should lose 
my trade — so Tm between the devil and the 
deep sea. But come along : the carriages 
are at the door.' 

Sir John Arden was popular ; he had been 
a just and liberal employer, and mainly through 
his own tact and fairness there had not for 
many years past been a strike, or, indeed, any 
serious dispute at his collieries. He was 
received with cordiality, if not with enthu- 
siasm, by the miners who thronged the 
schoolroom in which the meeting was hfeld. 
But his daughter was loved by the people of 
the district ; her unassuming demeanour and 
unsel6sh devotion to the sick and suffering 
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had endeared her to the miners among 
whom she lived, and when she entered the 
hall with her mother there was a great burst 
of applause, while, as if to show that there 
should be no mistake as to the object of their 
enthusiasm, the cry was raised, * Three cheers 
for Miss Arden !' which evoked an ovation. 

* I think,' whispered Stukeley to her father, 
'that politics won't play much part in this 
contest; Miss Arden will be the grand 
electress/ 

The meeting was a great success. Stukeley 
made a powerful speech, to which the hard- 
headed miners listened with marked interest ; 
there was little or no rhetoric, but his sentences 
were clear and crisp and his reasoning close 
and pointed. He was almost eloquent when 
he vindicated the claims of Lord Paddockslea 
to be leader of the party, and protested against 
the sentence of ostracism which a small knot 
of disappointed politicians desired to impose 
upon him, because the accident of birth had 
made him a peer. He eulogized Sir John 
Arden, who, having risen from the people, 
never turned his back upon them, or sought 
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through the portals of the Carlton Club to 
gain access to the society of people of high 
degree. 

Sir John Arden warmly thanked him for 
his speech, and Lucy, moved by his grace- 
ful references to her father and impressed 
by the brilliancy of his speech, could not re- 
frain from murmuring a few words of grati- 
tude. 

The next day he left for London. He 
had hardly spoken a word to Miss Arden 
during his brief stay. On the morning he 
left, when he took leave of her, he said : 

' I am glad we can still be friends ; I hope 
it may always be so.' 

He did not wait for a reply, but stepped 
into the carris^e and was driven away. Yet 
he thought that his visit had brought him 
nearer to the realization of those hopes which 
but a few days before appeared to have been 
lost for even 
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CHAPTER XX 

On his arrival in town, he drove at once to 
Drake and Drake's offices, at which he had 
by telegram asked Rawlins to meet him. 
He found him there with Mr. Drake. 

'Thank you very much, Rawlins,' he 
said, ' for troubling to come up from Oxford. 
This is a stupid business, Mr. Drake, but I 
hope you have managed, with the aid of 
Bluff, to satisfactorily settle it' 

' I think, Mr. Stukeley,' observed the 
lawyer, ' I had better say nothing. The matter 
is in Mr. Bluffs hands. I have let him know 
that you would be in London this morning, 
and that you would probably like to see him. 
Mr. Bluff is an exceedingly busy man, and I 
thought that perhaps you would go to his 
office with Mr. Rawlins. His place is only 
a stone's-throw from here.' 
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* I thought,' said Stukeley, * that I should 
have met Bluff here ; but it's all the same — I 
can go there/ 

* Mr. Bluff is an exceedingly busy man, 
Mr. Stukeley, and,' he added slyly, 'it is 
said, never waits upon a client outside his 
office unless he be a Prince of the blood 
royal.' 

On entering Mr. Bluffs offices and an- 
nouncing their names, they were after a 
decent interval shown into the presence of 
the great solicitor. All the world knew Mr. 
Bluff. He had looked into more skeleton 
cupboards of great and noble houses than 
any other living man. Many a profligate he 
had at the last moment saved from an 
ignominious and disgraceful marriage. Often 
he had snatched from the clutches of the law 
the scion of a noble house, who had en- 
deavoured to retrieve his losses on the turf 
or the gaming-table by fraud or forgery. 
Often he had faced the black-mailer, male or 
female, and, by a judicious combination of 
cajolery and menace, rescued some unhappy 
wretch from persecution that was driving him 
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to despair and suicide. Often the money- 
lending shark had retired beaten and humbled 
from his presence, and glad to receive in 
setdement a fraction of the usury that he had 
attempted to extort from the silly Guardsman 
or undergraduate who, in a weak moment, 
had become his prey. 

If ever any of the rich and noble got into 
a scrape, he was always told, * Go to Bluff.' 
And to Bluff he went, and his case must 
indeed have been very bad if Bluff did not 
manage to extricate him with little or no 
damage to his reputation. Bluff was popular ; 
he was ^ persona grata at the tables and in 
the drawing-rooms of the mighty, and he 
deserved his honours. 

He received Stukeley with cordiality. 
The rising politician was already known to 
him personally. Not very long ago he had 
sat next to him at the table of an illustrious 
personage, and had been impressed by the 
brilliancy of his conversation and wide range 
of his information. 

* I am glad to see you retained your seat. 
In these days we must be thankful for small 
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mercies ; and you had a strong opponent. 
The party could have ill afforded to lose 
your services/ 

* We are in such a hopeless state/ replied 
Stukeley, 'that one more or less is im- 
material. What a debacle! D'Altamont 
only saved his seat by the skin of his teeth. 
I am afraid we shall have a long spell in the 
cold shade of Opposition. But I have come 
to see you on a wretched business, and I am 
much obliged to you for looking after it for 
me. Will you tell me what you propose 
doing ?• 

* I have seen the lady/ said Bluff. * It is 
not quite so easy a matter as these cases 
usually are. Money, of course, is the main 
object with her, but not that alone. Her 
brain is sodden with drink, and she has some 
crazy notion that, as you did not marry her, 
you shall not marry anyone else. I have 
discovered, however, that she is not alone; 
someone, whom I am at a loss to conceive, is 
urging her on. The serious matter is that 
she has got in her possession some letters 
from you. She says that in these you 
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promised her marriage. I have tried to get 
hold of them, but so far have not succeeded. 
Can you tell me, Mr. Stukeley, what your 
recollection of these letters is ?' 

* I am afraid,' said Stukeley, * there is some 
truth in her statement. When the trouble 
arose, her father threatened to write to my 
uncle unless I consented, as he put it, to 
make an honest woman of his daughter. At 
that time my relations with the Marquis were 
rather strained, and, in order to avoid what 
might have been very serious, I did write to 
him some silly temporizing letter, and, I 
think, one or more of the same character to 
her. I don't know what construction might 
be placed upon them in the Law Courts, but 
I am perfectly certain that there was no 
specific promise of marris^e.' 

'Very good,' observed the lawyer. 'You 
may, I think, safely leave the matter in my 
hands. I presume that I may, with due 
regard to moderation, make some financial 
arrangement conditional upon her leaving 
the country and not further molesting you i^' 

Stukeley assented. 
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'There is one thing, however, I should 
like to know,' he remarked. ' Rawlins tells 
me she knows the Becktons. How is 
that ?* 

* I had some difficulty in getting anything 
out of her as to that, but it seems that she 
knew the Becktons in New York, as I 
suppose everyone else there does, and she 
saw her on your drag one day during the 
season. I have some suspicion that she had 
written or seen Miss Beckton in London, 
probably trying to get money from her. I 
warned her, however, very plainly that if I 
discovered she mentioned your name in any 
way to anyone whomsoever, she would not 
only not receive one penny, but I would 
hand her over to the police. You need not 
trouble any more about the matter, Mr. 
Stukeley ; I will take care that she causes 
you no further annoyance.' 

* I am glad to hear you say so,* said 
Stukeley ; and he rose to depart. * It 
would be very inconvenient to have any 
scandal.' 

' It would be all right if you belonged to 
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the other side/ observed Bluff; 'but our 
party is troubled with a conscience, and 
Spooky with his shrieking sisterhood, pro- 
claims a jehad against any politician who 
transgresses his peculiar code of morality ; 
a man may not now enter a music-hall, 
unless he be a County Councillor with a 
mission to purify society. Good-day.' 
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CHAPTER XXI 

The General Election was over. There 
had beeo throughout the country a massacre 
of the Liberal party. The small, unstable 
majority had been transformed into an in- 
significant minority. Their crestfallen leaders 
made no attempt to console or cheer their 
dispirited followers, but indulged in mutual 
recriminations, while the triumphant Tories 
mingled their paeans of victory with Homeric 
laughter over the lamentations and revilings 
of their discomfited foes. 

Sir John Arden had retained his seat, but 
Forbes had fallen a victim to a wealthy soap- 
boiler from Glasgow, and the remnant of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons 
consisted mainly of Scotch and Welsh 
members and the wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers from the Northern counties. 
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After the elections, the Ardens came to 
town to enable Lady Arden to be present 
at the few surviving functions of the expir- 
ing season. Stukeley prudently abstained 
from frequently visiting them, and whenever 
he met Lucy treated her with a friendly 
courtesy, without the slightest demonstration 
of a stronger sentiment. He was, however, 
gratified to discover that the coldness and 
reserve which Miss Arden formerly displayed 
towards him had entirely disappeared, and 
had been supplanted by a cordiality and 
graciousness which would, he believed, 
develop into sentiments of affection and love. 
His embarrassments with Maud Goundry 
appeared to have been overcome. Her 
health, impaired by want and intemperance, 
prevented her from quitting the country as 
Bluff had endeavoured to arrange, but she 
had faithfully promised, in consideration of a 
liberal allowance, never again to molest, or 
even to communicate with, Mr. Stukeley or 
his friends, and an aunt, who lived in a 
suburb of London, and was a respectable and 
trustworthy woman, agreed to take charge of 
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her. Bluff had, indeed, been unable to obtain 
possession of the alleged compromising letters. 
Maud Goundry insisted they had been lost 
by her in America. The acute solicitor dis- 
trusted her statement, but thoughtfully ab- 
stained from disclosing his doubts to 
Stukeley, who concluded that an unpleasant 
incident in his life might now, so far as any 
further trouble to himself was concerned, 
reasonably be regarded as closed. 

It must not be thought that Lucy Arden 
was of a temperament so volatile and character 
so unstable that a few weeks could transform 
a sentiment of distaste and aversion into one 
of a wholly different character. Her attitude 
of mind towards Stukeley at the time he 
proposed to her was, be it observed, not that 
of active dislike. She had, indeed, no 
ground whatever for resentment ; it was 
rather an instinctive feeling of distrust, such 
as often unduly influences a highly-strung and 
susceptible nature. Since the river-picnic 
events and circumstances had materially 
modified her feelings towards Stukeley. Her 
tender solicitude for her parents' happiness. 
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when she discovered they had set their hearts 
upon their daughter's union with the brilliant 
young politician, caused her to question the 
wisdom and justice of the decision she had 
arrived at The generous and indulgent 
attitude of both her parents, but notably of 
her father, appealed to her delicate sensi- 
bility, while anger or reproaches would have 
provoked to resistance the high spirit with 
which she was endowed. When she observed 
that Stukeley, far from pressing his suit or 
even seeking her society, observed a demean- 
our of deference and reserve, while grateful 
that she was spared importunity, there was 
roused in her — and in what woman would it be 
otherwise? — almost a sense of resentment that 
he thus patiently appeared to acquiesce in 
her rejection of his hand, nor was she un- 
affected by gratitude for his championship of 
her father at the election. It was true any 
other Liberal member of Parliament would 
have been pleased to render similar service, 
but this never occurred to her, and as she 
listened to his powerful advocacy of her 
father's candidature his intellectual gifts 
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evoked her admiration. Her delicacy of 
taste had rendered her indifferent to ordinary 
society and fastidious in the choice of friends, 
and she recoiled from the frivolous chatter of 
the fashionable young men whom she met in 
London society. 

Possibly in Robert Forbes she might have 
realized her ideal of manhood, and on the 
rare occasions they had met she felt conscious 
of the influence of a kindred nature ; but her 
intercourse with him was too fleeting to 
leave an impression much less transient than 
the reflection their figures cast upon the 
waters of the lake the day they first conversed 
together. Thus it was that gradually her 
old instinctive distrust of the man gave way, 
and by some process of unconscious reasoning 
she began to regard George Stukeley as 
predestined to be her husband. 

It was a hot and dusty day in late July ; 
the pomp and pageantry of a London season 
were nearly at an end. It was Lady Arden's 
last *at home' day. A few people were 
gathered in her drawing-room ; most of them, 
satiated with pleasure, were languidly grum- 

13 
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bling about the intolerable heat, and bemoan- 
ing their hard fate in having to stay up for 

Lady M 's ridiculously late garden-party 

and Lady N 's stupidly postponed dance. 

Stukeley was among the callers, and he 
lingered on until all other visitors had 
departed. Whether by accident or design, 
Lady Arden followed the last of her guests 
from the room, leaving Stukeley alone with 
Miss Arden, with whom he was discussing 
the decay of Parliamentary eloquence. 

*No, no,' Miss Arden, *in these degenerate 
days there are not half a dozen men in the 
House who would be ten minutes late for 
dinner in order to hear the finest speaker in 
the world. When the dinner-hour comes and 
men are waiting for a division, woe betide 
the unhappy man who stops the way! He 
is howled down ; for all the world the House 
reminds one of the Zoo at feeding-time. 
But I'm forgetting the hour; I must bid 
you good-bye. Next week I leave for 
St. Petersburg, and you go to Scotland, I 
think? 

* Yes, I think so ; but mother wants to go 
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to Cowes first I do not quite know how it 
will be. Good-bye, Mn Stukeley/ 

She held out her hand, and he held it and 
looked into her face. She gently withdrew 
her hand and cast her eyes down. There 
was something, an indefinable something, 
which told Stukeley that the battle had been 
fought and won. An involuntary look of 
triumph lighted up his countenance. It was 
well for him that she held her face to the 
ground, for had she seen that look the old 
instinctive distrust which she bore towards 
him might have reasserted itself. It was all 
very quiet and unemotional, but she accepted 
him. She suffered him to kiss her, and then, 
when he had taken his leave, she went to 
her room and marvelled at what she had 
done. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Sir John Arden had reluctantly yielded to 
his wife's desire, and with her and their 
daughter gone to Cowes. He was not a 
yachting man, so they took a villa that over- 
looked Southampton Water. Many of their 
friends were there, and among them the 
Becktons on a handsome yacht chartered 
at a fabulous cost Stukeley had come to 
spend a couple of days with the Ardens 
prior to his departure for St. Petersburg. 
On the evening he arrived Sir John and 
Lady Arden were dining out, and Lucy was 
alone to receive him. 

After they had dined they went out on the 
veranda. It was a beautiful panorama. The 
quiet surface of the sea shimmered in the 
moonlight, a countless fleet of craft, with 
their riding-lights coruscating like a l^ion of 
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fire-flies, covered the waters, from the stately 
yacht of the Sovereign and the floating palace 
of an American millionaire to the humble 
smack of the fisherman. 

* How perfectly lovely !' cried Lucy. * I 
hated the place all to-day, and now it is en- 
chanting.' 

*Why did you hate it during the day? 
Shall I tell you ? Because in the daytime 
it is dominated by overdressed and vulgar 
women and ill-conditioned men; they're all 
out of sight now.' 

* I thought/ replied Lucy, * that you were 
so very fond of society, and hated solitude ?* 

*I should never be a recluse, but yacht- 
racing people are my abomination. The 
best yachts, if you may so call the racing- 
machines, are owned now by gin-distillers, 
buttermen, and stock - brokers. You see 
that building over there, the Royal Yacht 
Squadron — that is the crack club of the 
yachting world. Hitherto we have kept the 
rich bounder out The other day Peach, the 
big sugar-refiner, got black-balled, and as a 
result my uncle, who went dead against him, 
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has fallen into disfavour in high circles ; 
but very soon even the poor old "White 
Squadron " will be obliged to open its doors 
to the Peaches/ 

'You are a haughty aristocrat/ Lucy re- 
plied, with a laugh. * How can you con- 
descend to a poor little plebeian like me ?' 

* Nonsense, dear !' he retorted. ' You are 
Lucy Arden, and are incomparable. But 
have you seen anything of the Becktons 
since you have been here ?' 

* I saw Myra yesterday. I thought her 
rather odd in her manner/ 

* Did you tell her of our engagement ?' he 
inquired. 

' I did. She said she had heard of it 
already ; it was all over the town.' 

* I hope she congratulated you very nicely/ 

* She did congratulate me. But don't ask 
me any more. Somehow, I think she does 
not like you very much, George. Have you 
ever offended her ?' 

* Never ; we are the best of friends. But 
-tell me what she said,' he persisted. 

* It was rather her manner than what she 
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said. I would rather forget all about it, so 
please do not ask me any more/ 

* Certainly — just as you wish. But for the 
future have as little as possible to say to 
Miss Beckton ; I have the strongest aversion 
to her.' 

' I am afraid your dislike is mutual. I am 
very sorry, for she has always been very 
kind to me. She is perhaps a little too 
frivolous for so grave a signor as you, 
George. I shall, however, see very little 
more of her this year, as they are not staying 
with us in Scotland, but have decided to go 
to the Continent.' 

* I hope you will stop in the North until 
the end of September. Your mother has 
asked me to join you there, and I mean to 
be with you in the early part of the month. 
I am sorry I have to be away from you at all.' 

* I shall write to you long letters, though I 
much fear they will contain little of interest.' 

* Your letters must always be of interest to 
me. But forgive my again referring to Miss 
Beckton. You were quite right when you 
said she has no very kindly feelings towards 
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me, and in her malevolence might seek to 
make mischief between us. Do not believe 
a word she says/ 

'What could she say about you to your 
detriment ? Why should she be malevolent 
towards you? I do not understand it 
at all; 

Stukeley for a brief space remained silent, 
but in that momentary interval his future lot 
and that of Lucy Arden was decided. Well 
indeed for him would it have been had he 
looked to what might ultimately be for the 
best rather than to the advantage of the 
moment. Had he told her, in its naked 
truth, the whole story of his youthful folly, 
had he appealed to her generous and artless 
nature to stand by him in the hour of his 
trial, he would not have appealed in vain. 
But his self-esteem forbade the sacrifice of a 
free confession ; he recoiled from the humi- 
liation of disclosing the story of the wrong 
he did to Maud Goundry. And, to do him 
justice, there was also a higher and nobler 
motive that made him silent : he shrank 
from inflicting upon the pure and gentle 
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nature of Lucy Arden the pain and horror 
which his disclosure would inevitably cause. 

* I hardly like to tell you/ he replied, * it 
seems so idiotic ; but the truth is that the 
little lady was silly enough to form matri- 
monial projects in which I was to play a part. 
I am afraid that her amour propre has been 
hurt by my indifference, and she has become 
a trifle malicious. However, I dare say I 
allow my instinctive dislike for her to ex- 
aggerate her evil qualities. Anyhow, I would 
much prefer that you see as little as possible 
of her.' 

Lucy blushed deeply. The suggestion of 
possible rivalry between her and Miss 
Beckton for the affections of one whom she 
had not yet learned to regard as a lover was 
singularly distasteful, and yet she could not 
disguise the fact that Myra Beckton's con- 
versation with her the day after the river- 
party very clearly pointed to the probability 
of Stukeley's view being correct 

* I am very sorry,' she said, and she spoke 
with some asperity, ' that you have so mean 
an opinion of Myra. I have never enter- 
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tained any such idea, but I certainly shall 
not care to have anyone as a friend whom 
you do not like/ 

* Pray do not be angry with me for what 
I have said — it was merely a suspicion ; but 
I could not otherwise account for her having 
spoken unkindly about me. However, it is 
really a little absurd to attach so much 
importance to what Miss Beckton says or 
thinks/ 

They talked about other things. He 
described to her the men with whom he was 
associated in his political work. Of most of 
them he spoke with quiet contempt 

'There is only one leading man in our 
party,' he observed, *who has convictions 
and the courage to express them, and that's 
Henry Moore; but, then, he's a political 
philosopher, and not a party politician. It*s 
the fault of the literary mind. He has no 
adaptability ; he applies general principles of 
morality to every situation that confronts 
him. True statesmanship consists in adapt- 
ing your principles to your facts.' 

' I hardly think,' said Lucy, * I should fail 
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to admire Henry Moore for the reason you 
give. The State needs the service of men 
like him — men who will speak the truth for 
the truth's sake I heard him speak once, 
and the people listened to him as they would 
to a preacher.' 

'Yes, no doubt/ replied Stukeley, 'ex- 
cellent as a platform speaker or a pamphleteer, 
but not a statesman. Now, Paddockslea, 
with all his weakness, is a statesman ; he 
was specially prepared for the work of states- 
manship, and he knows his trade. But really 
I must be boring you ; I am talking to you 
as if you were a statesman.' 

' No, indeed,' she said, ' I am intensely 
interested. Besides, am I not to be the wife 
of a statesman ? So I must fit myself for 
my high station. But tell me, do you admire 
Lord Paddockslea ?' 

* I am very much attached to him,' replied 
Stukeley ; * but he lacks self-reliance. One- 
man power is what the democracy worship. 
He mistakes the busybodies of the Liberal 
League for the democracy — more's the pity. 
But, still, he's the only man in the country 
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who understands foreign politics. There, 
again, he wants to go too fast with his 
expansion of the Empire idea, and the result 
will be illimitable trouble for his successor.' 

After this fashion did Stukeley converse 
with Lucy ; scarcely one word of tenderness 
fell from his lips. When he referred to his 
after-life, it was to dilate upon his political 
ambitions and the proud position in the State 
to which he aspired. 

In the quietude of her own chamber Lucy 
meditated upon what the future had in store 
for her. Was this evening's intercourse a 
fair sample of the converse between man and 
wife ? Was this cold intellectual talk to take 
the place of sympathy and affection.^ She 
did not dare seek an answer to her question. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

It was late Septemben The Ardens had 
been entertaining a succession of shooting- 
parties at their lodge in Ross-shire ; and now, 
when the purple glory of the heather had 
faded into hues of brown and gray, when the 
big drives were over and the birds had grown 
wild, when wet winds were blowing from the 
Atlantic, the fashionable votaries of sport 
were quitting the Highlands to change the 
breezy moorland for partridge-shooting over 
the stubble and turnip-fields of England, or 
to bask beneath the sunny skies of Southern 
Europe. 

Sir John Arden's lodge was within a mile 
of Inver Castle, the ancient home of the 
Forbes family, and after his defeat at the 
General Election Forbes had gone there to 
spend a few weeks with his mother and sister. 
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Rotha Forbes was a beautiful girl of 
eighteen, tall and graceful, with dark eyes 
and raven tresses which told of the Spanish 
descent on her mother's side Between her 
and Lucy Arden a warm friendship sprang 
up, and the latter passed much of her time 
at the castle Her great delight was to 
spend long mornings in the picture-gallery, 
endeavouring — and with no mean success — 
to copy the portrait of Roderick Forbes, a 
famous chieftain of the clan who had fallen 
at Dunbar while fighting for his King, as 
tradition had it, by the hand of Cromwell. 
She had nearly finished her picture, and one 
morning was seated at her easel while Forbes 
and his sister stood by playfully criticising 
the work. The original picture was by Jame- 
son, the Scottish Vandyke, and represented 
the Royalist leader when a youth. 

*I think your picture splendid,' said 
Forbes; *but there is a difference between 
them. You give the young man a melancholy 
visage, but the old portrait depicts him as a 
rollicking young rascal, a heavy-drinking, 
hard-swearing Cavalier, I'll be bound.' 
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* I never noticed that before,' said Rotha ; 
* you have not quite got the expression, dear. 
I declare it is the very image of you !' she 
cried, turning to her brother. ' I believe, 
Robert, you have been sitting to Miss Arden 
all this time while she has been pretending 
to paint our ancestor.' 

Lucy flushed deeply, and rose from her 
seat, while Forbes, observing the embarrass- 
ment which his sister's observation had 
caused — an embarrassment which it must be 
confessed he in some measure shared — 
sharply rebuked his sister : 

*You should not talk nonsense, Rotha!' 
And without another word he walked away. 

Rotha Forbes had no conception that her 
innocent remark carried with it any signifi- 
cance, or could cause any perturbation of 
mind to her brother or Miss Arden. And 
yet this thoughtless word had awakened 
these two people to the consciousness of a 
mutual regard which neither had hitherto 
fully realized, and the disclosure whereof 
inspired them with alarm and apprehen- 
sion. 
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Robert Forbes was aware of Miss Arden's 
engagement to Stukeley — indeed, the formal 
announcement had appeared in the papers — 
and he had been among the first to offer to 
both his congratulations. 

During the time that Lucy Arden had 
been staying in Ross-shire she had seen 
much of Forbes. With him and his sister 
she had frequently ridden over the moors, 
wandered through the pine-woods which 
clothed the mountain - side on which the 
castle stood, and spent long mornings read- 
ing and conversing in the quaint old-world 
garden, with its wondrous beech -hedge, 
quaintly-cut holly and box trees, and stately 
ilices, which made the grounds of Inver 
famous throughout wide Scotland. That 
mutual converse and the interchange of 
kindred thoughts on literature, art, and even 
political and social questions — for Lucy was 
a diligent student of social problems — had 
united them in a friendship and intimacy 
which neither recognised as love. 

Rotha Forbes saw the effect of her heed- 
less words. 
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' Robert is very surly this morning. Surely 
there is nothing very odd in there being a 
likeness between him and one of his own 
ancestors, only I think the ancestor a great 
deal better-looking than Robert But why 
do you look so scared, Lucy? Surely you 
are not vexed at what I said ?' 

* No, dear,' Miss Arden replied ; * only it 
seemed so absurd that I should paint the 
picture like your brother, and Tm sure I do 
not see the slightest resemblance. But I 
must be off home. You will come and see 
me soon, will you not ? Next week we leave 
for town, so we shall not see much more of 
each other for a long time.' 

*You are not going, surely, before lunch. 
Besides, you promised to drive with us this 
afternoon to the Holy Well.' 

' I forgot/ said Lucy ; * but I have an 
appointment with mother. I am very sorry, 
dear. But you will come over and see me 
to-morrow, won't you.*^ I will wait in for 
you, so do come.' 

Miss Forbes tried in vain to induce her 
visitor to remain, and Lucy started off to 
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walk through the woods that lay between 
the lodge and the castle. She felt angry 
and humiliated. That she had impressed upon 
the portrait of the medieval Roderick Forbes 
the living likeness of his descendant by im- 
parting an expression to the features which 
was totally absent from the picture she re- 
cognised to be true, and the blush mantled 
upon her cheek as she reflected that some 
unconscious or half-conscious mental influence 
had caused her thus to reveal the secret 
working of her heart. 

And now, as she walked homeward, the 
question presented itself. Did she love 
Robert Forbes ? Again and again it forced 
itself upon her, and again and again her 
mind recoiled from attempting an answer. 
Yes, signed, sealed, and delivered, in a 
few short weeks she was to be the wife 
of George Stukeley. She had promised it, 
and her promise was published to all the 
world ; there was now no drawing back. 
And yet, as she walked on by the side 
of the tumbling burn under the gloom of 
the pine- forest, all around she seemed to 
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hear voices telling her she loved another — 
* E d' amor ragionasse quella riva.' 

When she reached home, her mother met 
her in the hall with a telegram. 

* For you, dear,' she said. * I opened it, 
as you were out. It is from George; he 
will be here this evening. I am so glad ; 
but it's annoying your father has got those 
horrid Manchester shooters here to dinner. 
I've a good mind to put them off, for I'm 
sure George would not care to meet them at 
any time, much less to-night, when he's been 
so long away from you.' 

* Oh, mother,' wearily exclaimed Lucy, * do 
not mind the shooters. They are just as 
good as we are, and I'm sure George is not 
too fastidious to meet father's friends.' 

'They are not your father's friends,' 
sharply rejoined Lady Arden. * They rent 
the adjoining shooting, and your father 
thought it would be a neighbourly thing to 
ask them to dine. As good as we are! 
You should not talk such nonsense, Lucy ; 
and whatever you may think of your father 
and mother, pray do not forget what you are 
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going to be. A fine thing indeed, that you 
should compare a parcel of subscription 
shooters with us ! However, I won't argue 
with you. Will you drive over and meet 
George? He arrives about six. It's two 
hours* good drive to the station, and it's 
nearly three now.' 

' I will meet him, but I must lunch first' 

' What ! not had lunch ?* cried Lady 
Arden, all her maternal solicitude aroused. 
* I thought you had been lunching with the 
Forbeses. Why, what on earth have you 
been doing?' 

* I would not wait for lunch,' replied Lucy, 
' and I walked back. I feel rather tired and 
faint.' 

The strain of the morning had proved too 
much for Lucy, and she would have fallen 
had not her mother caught her in her arms 
and placed her on a sofa. By the aid of 
simple remedies she quickly revived, and 
was soon seated by her mother's side at the 
luncheon -table, listening to her while she 
descanted upon the mysteries of a bridal 
trousseau and the multitudinous arrange- 
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ments before them in order to secure that 
the wedding should be attended by all the 
6clat befitting the bride of a future Marquis 
and the daughter of Sir John and Lady 
Arden. 

• Have you fully decided on your brides- 
maids, my love ? Of course, there will be 
George's sisters, and I suppose we must ask 
your cousin Martha. I want you to have six 
bridesmaids, and George told me if you 
wished he would ask his cousins, the Ladies 
Gertrude and Mildred Montressor. It would 
be so nice to have the Duke of Brabazon's 
daughters, so you will have them, will you 
not ? And then there's Lady Cynthia 
Lynton and Lady Mabel Berwick. I should 
like to have asked Lily Peach, but I am 
afraid it would hardly do. They are im- 
mensely rich, but, after all, her father is only 
a jam-maker.' 

• I really do not care whom I have as 
bridesmaids, mother,' replied Lucy, *only I 
promised Mary Taylor that she should be 
asked.' 

• Mary Taylor !' almost shrieked Lady 
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Arden — ' our doctor's daughter ! Lucy, you 
must be clean gone out of your mind ! Do 
you really suppose that you could ask her 
with peers' daughters? Why, they would 
regard it as a direct insult' 

* Mother dear, Mary Taylor is as much a 
lady as any peer's daughter. She is my 
oldest friend, and I would sooner have her 
at my wedding than all the grand ladies you 
have mentioned/ 

' Well, my dear, since you take no notice 
of me, perhaps you will of Mr. Stukeley. I 
suppose you will consult him about it ?' 

'Certainly, mother, I will ask George. 
But do not be angry with me. If you really 
do not wish me to have Mary Taylor, I will 
tell her that it is necessary for me to have 
only peers' daughters, and I am sure she will 
not mind ; only I think, mother, it will look a 
little ridiculous for me to be attended like a 
Princess, by no one under the rank of an 
Earl's daughter.' 

* Well, my dear, I only threw out the sug- 
gestion. You must talk it over with George. 
I am sure you will settle it all right with him. 
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But it is really time you were starting to 
meet him. Are you quite well now and able 
to go ?' 

• Quite/ replied Lucy. * I will go at once 
and get ready.' 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

After Lucy left the room, Lady Arden sat 
musing over the incredible folly of her 
daughter in preferring for bridesmaid the 
daughter of a village apothecary to the 
daughter of a Duke. 

* It's strange,* she murmured to herself, 
• but I doubt whether she really cares for 
George Stukeley. Sometimes I wonder if 
it will turn out all right. I almost wish that 
I had left her to make her own choice 
Marie says that Mr. Forbes would give his 
life for her. Never mind ; all will be well 
when they're once married/ 

In this fashion did Lady Arden soliloquize 
over her daughter s fate. She had observed 
a painful indifference on her part to the work 
of preparing for the nuptials, which had been 
fixed for the end of November following. 
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She had noted how seldom she mentioned the 
name of her betrothed, and then without any of 
that enthusiasm or tenderness that might be 
expected, and it was not without some un- 
easiness she observed how frequent were the 
visits of her daughter to the Forbeses, all of 
which circumstances, combined with the 
expressed opinion of her maid Marie, that 
Forbes was in love with Lucy, much troubled 
the mind of Lady Arden. She was, how- 
ever, interrupted in her gloomy thoughts by 
the entry of Lucy. She was dressed in dark 
sables, with a black hat, relieved by a single 
white feather, and as her mother looked 
upon her tall, graceful form and pale and 
delicately-moulded features, she felt that her 
daughter was worthy to be the wife of the 
greatest noble in the land. 

• Take care of yourself, my child ; it is a 
rough road across the moor. And be sure 
and let Jarvis drive both there and back. 
On no account trust George with the horses. 
He does not know the road, and would upset 
you all down the Black Glen.' 

In a few moments more Lucy was being 
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driven across the moor on her way to the 
little roadside station at which her betrothed 
was to arrive. Not all the glories of the 
beautiful scenery stretched before her — the 
moorland bathed in sunlight, the dark forests 
of pine and firs rising up the hillsides from 
the fertile strath, or the gleaming waters of 
the distant Dornoch Firth — could divert her 
mind from the gloomy thoughts by which it 
was oppressed. She was on her way to 
meet her lover, but the bitter thought was 
present to her mind that she had never loved 
him. She had reasoned herself into a make- 
believe love, a love without emotion, without 
spontaneity, and now she had discovered that 
it was not love at all, a mere spurious senti- 
ment, the creation of her will. But she 
would do her duty. She had accepted 
George Stukeley, and would be loyal to her 
obligation. It was too late now to turn 
back ; henceforth she would banish from her 
mind all thoughts that were inconsistent with 
love and duty to the man to whom she was 
bound. 

The train was punctual, and Mr. Stukeley 
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stepped from the carriage and greeted his 
fiancie. 

* It was good of you to drive all this way 
to meet me. Why, it must be nearly twelve 
miles. I hope that Sir John and Lady Arden 
are well It is fortunate we are punctual. 
We shall arrive in time for dinner.' 

He gave a few directions to his servant, 
and they started homewards. 

* Your telegram came to us as a surprise,* 
said Lucy. * Your last letter said you did 
not expect to reach England until to-day, 
and I was nearly being out on a picnic with 
Miss Forbes.* 

* I should have been sadly disappointed 
had you not been at the station to meet me. 
The truth is, I was able to start home a day 
earlier than I expected. I managed all the 
business affairs very comfortably, but they 
took me somewhat longer than I expected. 
I have been away just two months. But tell 
me, is Robert Forbes still here ?' 

* Yes,' replied Lucy. ' He talks, however, 
of going abroad, and means, I think, to be 
away a very long time.' 
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'A strange, restless being is Bobbie 
Forbes/ remarked Stukeley. * It's a great 
misfortune he lost his seat He might,' he 
added, with a laugh, * have settled down as 
a respectable married man and given up 
shooting big game in the tropics for raising 
fat stock, whereby he would have been 
a far greater benefactor to his fellow- 
creatures/ 

' Do you know Miss Forbes ? inquired 
Lucy. 'I think she is altogether the most 
delightful girl I ever met' 

' I know her well, and should say the same 
saving one brilliant exception. But tell me, 
have you heard anything of those Beckton 
people ?' 

* I heard from her this morning. She 
writes from some place near Perth, where 
she is staying until the middle of October. 
She says she would like to run over and 
see me. I have not answered her letter. 
Should I let mother invite her or no ?' 

* That is a matter for you and your mother. 
But I have no desire to see her, and you 
know my opinion of her.' 
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' I certainly shall not ask her in that case ; 
and, indeed, as we are going away next week, 
there is hardly time/ 

They passed through the Black Glen, a 
deep and narrow gorge, along the face of 
which the road was carried, with precipitous 
cliffs overgrown with firs above them, while 
far beneath a mountain torrent roared. And 
now, as they emerged from this gloomy spot 
on to the moorland, they caught sight of a 
horseman riding towards them. The sun 
had long since sunk behind the distant hills, 
but he was on the summit of the moor, and 
horse and man were silhouetted against the 
sky, on which the afterglow of a glorious 
autumn sunset still lingered. A moment 
more and he was lost to sight against the 
dark background of the moor ; but soon they 
heard the beat of his horse's hoofs on the 
road, and now he drew his horse on to the 
turf to let the carriage pass. By the light of 
the carriage-lamps they recognised Forbes. 
Stukeley stopped the carriage and called his 
friend. 

* Hullo, Forbes ! Whither in the name 
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of all that is wonderful are you bound at this 
time of night ?' 

' Is that you, Stukeley ? Delighted to see 
you, or, rather, hear you, for the glare of your 
lamps has blinded me.' 

' It is I, in the flesh, and Miss Arden is 
with me.* 

They stayed together for a few minutes 
talking. Forbes was on his way home, and 
was taking a nearer course over the moor 
than the circuitous carriage-road. He told 
them that he had met Lady Arden driving 
with his sister, and that she had informed him 
they were all coming to lunch on the follow- 
ing day at the castle. 

* A farewell party, for I am off to-morrow 
night to London, and in three days more I 
start for Africa.' 

* For Africa,' said Stukeley, * in three days ! 
Nonsense ! You must stop for our wedding. 
I have fixed upon you as my best man : surely 
you will not desert your old pal at such a time. 
What do you say to this, Lucy ? You must 
issue your mandate to Mr. Forbes that he is 
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not to quit this realm until our nuptials are 
completed/ 

' I should much like Mr. Forbes to be with 
us then, but we could scarcely ask him to 
postpone his departure so long/ 

* You must forgive me, Stukeley ; I cannot 
stay. The sooner I am away the better. I 
will explain to-morrow. . Good-night, Miss 
Arden.* He touched his horse and disap- 
peared in the darkness of night. 

*I really think,' observed Stukeley, 'that 
Forbes is becoming a little crazy. What on 
earth does he mean by saying that the sooner 
he leaves here the better ? Is there anything 
wrong at home V 

It was well that night concealed from him 
the pale, scared face of the girl who sat by his 
side, as she listened to the harsh tones, so 
unlike his own, in which Forbes refused his 
friend's request. A less astute man than 
Stukeley would have read in that expression 
a meaning more eloquent than words. 
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A HEARTY welcome was accorded Stukeley on 
his arrival at Garroch. 

'Right glad to see you, sir!' said the 
Baronet ; * but you have lost all the shooting. 
Never had better sport since I rented a 
moor ; still, we can get a few birds yet' 

' I am sure, John/ interposed his wife, * that 
Mr. Stukeley does not mean to spend his days 
here tramping over the moor with you. I 
shall only be too glad when I get away from 
guns and dogs. We have a few gentlemen 
who rent a neighbouring shooting dining with 
us to-night ; we do not know them at all, but 
my husband thought it a polite thing to ask 
them to dine. Will you j oin us in the drawing- 
room when you are ready ? 

The dinner was merry, and perhaps a little 
noisy. The Manchester men discoursed about 
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horses, dogs, and guns with the authority of 
men who had been bred in the country, and 
not in a counting-house or a factory. When 
they ceased to discuss sport, they waxed 
eloquent over the great wealth of Jones and 
the decaying fortunes of Robinson, and how 
Smith had managed to circumvent the machi- 
nations of the Liverpool cotton ring, and had 
cleared a cool hundred thousand in one coup. 

After the ladies left the conversation drifted 
into politics. Sir John gave the lead. 

* Mr. Beccles,' he said, indicating a portly 
gentleman who sat next to Stukeley, ' is one 
of the leading manufacturers in Millburn ; it 
was said that he was to stand in the Tory 
interest for that place.' 

' Yes, that's true. Sir John ; but I refused, 
I 'm no politician. When the deputation waited 
on me, I said : " Gentlemen, politics have 
never cost me a penny in my life, and I don't 
mean them to. Good-morning." I employ 
five thousand hands in my mill, and that's 
quite enough for me to look after. No; 
politics is a poor game : there's no money in 
it, as far as I see.* 

15 
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'If everybody were to take your view, 
Mr. Beccles,' observed Stukeley, 'what would 
become of the State ?* 

* The State will last my time,' was the con- 
clusive answer of the Lancashire cotton- 
spinner. 

* If you politicians would only let us alone,' 
remarked a gentleman with a big diamond 
blazing in his shirt-front, *we should be a 
deal better oft What with your factory- 
inspectors and your new r^^ladons, there's 
no money to be made out of the cotton trade. 
A chap came down to my mill last week, and 
took out a thermometer, and made no end of 
a fuss about the ventilation. When I started 
business, we never worried about such things, 
and for all I see the mill-hands were just as 
well off, and a deal more manageable, then 
than they are now. What with school-in- 
spectors, factory - inspectors, and the like, 
there'll soon be no trade left in the country.' 

*I am told,' added Mr. Beccles, 'that 
Jorrocks is going to shift his mill to Belgium* 
The hands there work sixty or seventy hours 
a week, and wages are twenty-five per cent, 
less.' 
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* Does he employ many workmen ?* in- 
quired Stukeley. 

'Close on three thousand hands, mostly 
women,' replied Beccles. 

*And what's to become of them if he 
transfers his business abroad ?* 

* I don't think Jorrocks will trouble his 
head much about that/ said the man with the 
diamond stud; 'theyll shift for themselves. 
I bought a place down in Warwickshire last 
year — belonged to a swell, who got broke 
over horse-racing. First thing I did was to 
make the tenants pay up arrears of rent 
Lord bless you! some of them were two, 
and even three, quarters to the bad. Then 
I turned off a lot of useless people, old 
pensioners, he had about the place, occupy- 
ing cottages which I could let for a tidy sum. 
The result is Tm getting three per cent, for 
my capital, and next year 111 do better.' 

'How did the people take to your new 
methods?' asked Stukeley, with a quiet 
smile. 

*Oh, they were a bit rough about it at 
first. The old fellow who was agent came 
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to me and said it was the custom of the 
estate to let old folk remain on rent-free, I 
gave him a straight answer. I said, "I'm 
not a philanthropist ; I run this estate as I 
do my business. My mill-hands don't stop 
on when they are past work, and they 
wouldn't work for me unless I paid their 
wages." Why, bless you ! the old squire, as 
they call him, was robbed right and left, but 
I've introduced business principles.' 

*We poor country gentlemen,' observed 
Stukeley, * have many things to learn from 
Manchester in the management of our estates 
and our tenants. I should have thought that 
your new but excellent management might 
have cost you something in your game 
preserves.' 

The Manchester man's brow contracted. 

' I see what you mean, Mr. Stukeley. 
Yes, I've had trouble with my pheasants, and 
the justices don't punish the rascals as they 
ought to ; but, if ever I get on the bench, as I 
hope to, ril teach them that I have as much 
right to the protection of the law as they have, 
though I am a new-comer, as they call me.* 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

It was the day after the Manchester 
shooters had the honour of dining with Sir 
John and Lady Arden, and all the party at 
the lodge went to lunch at Inver Castle. 

Mrs. Forbes was in too infirm a state of 
health to appear at lunch, but Rotha Forbes 
received her guests with gracious hospitality. 
The conversation during lunch was bright 
and animated. Forbes was unusually gay, 
was full of anecdotes, telling fascinating 
stories of his adventures in the many strange 
lands through which he had wandered, and 
even gently rallied Stukeley on his impend- 
ing fate of domestic tranquillity. Stukeley 
retorted by chaffing him over his defeat at the 
election by a bloated capitalist, and recom- 
mended him to try his Socialistic theories 
among the Somalis and Abyssinians. Lucy, 
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under the influence of her environment, 
affected a gaiety which she was far from 
feeling, but she listened with interest to 
Forbes's narratives, and questioned him upon 
his adventures. 

Lady Arden was profoundly impressed 
when she learned that Forbes was going out 
unaccompanied by any European, and pro- 
posed to spend some two years in Somaliland 
shooting lions and rhinoceroses. 

• How you can trust yourself all alone with 
those terrible black men I cannot possibly 
imagine. Are they not very treacherous, 
Mr. Forbes ?' inquired Lady Arden. 

* Oh no— far from it. If you treat them 
fairly and kindly, they will do anything in the 
world for you, and, besides, they are accus- 
tomed to go with Englishmen. Many of the 
men I shall take have been with me before, 
and I could trust them with anything.' 

After lunch they wandered about Forbes 
took Sir John and his wife over the castle, 
and Miss Forbes strolled with Lucy and 
Stukeley about the beautiful gardens. 

' You will miss your brother a great deal, 
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Miss Forbes/ said Stukeley. ' I am sorry 
for many reasons that he is going, not the 
least because I should wish to see him back in 
Parliament. He is too good a man to lose 
to public life.' 

* I hope he will not be away nearly so 
long. You know we Scots are very super- 
stitiouSy and somehow I have a presentiment 
that my brother will be back with us long 
before two years have passed. I am indeed 
very sad that he is going away, for I fear he 
may never see our poor mother again ; she 
seems to grow feebler every day.' 

• He would not, I am sure, leave you were 
he to feel this. May I point this out to him 
and urge him to remain ?' 

* I fear his mind is quite made up. He 
does not realize his mother's state of health, 
or I am sure he would stay. Only a few 
days ago he spoke of giving up his trip to 
Africa, but he suddenly altered his mind, 
and now, I fear, nothing would change 
him.' 

At this moment Forbes joined them. 

• Sir John and Lady Arden,^ he said, 'are 
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tired after their climb. We have been all 
over the place, up to the top of the keep.' 

'Would you care to see the view, Mr. 
Stukeley ?' inquired Miss Forbes. * It is a 
toilsome journey, but you can see the moun- 
tains far away beyond Inverness and Dornoch 
Firth and the coast of Sutherland.' 

* I will gladly go,' responded Stukeley. 
* Will you come with us, or would you rather 
not ?* he added, turning to Lucy. 

* I am afraid I am too feeble to climb that 
awful tower. I will go in to father and 
mother.* 

' Very well ; take Miss Arden in. Come 
along, Mr. Stukeley ; we will go by the 
garden entrance.' 

They were alone in that stately garden, 
with its leafy bowers, quaintly-carved trees 
and shady lawns. The sun was slanting to 
the west and flooding with rich golden light 
the turrets of the grim castle that towered 
above them. Lucy Arden felt a strange 
sense of embarrassment at being thus left 
alone with Robert Forbes. He stood gazing 
down into the deep, dark waters of the moat, 
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and she was toying with the leaves of a 
creeper that clustered round an ancient sun- 
dial. 

* Mr. Forbes,' she said, * will you take me 
to my people ?* 

He woke from his reverie, and, looking 
into her face, said : 

* Certainly we will go. But let me tell you 
how sorry I am that I cannot be with you at 
your marriage. I wish you every happiness, 
and shall often think of the pleasant hours we 
have spent together here.' 

' I, too, am sorry/ she replied. * I know 
Rotha will feel quite desolate when you are 
gone ; and your mother, Mr. Forbes — she is 
not strong. Forgive me, but is it wise for 
you to leave her, to be so far away ?* 

As he looked upon her pale, sad face and 
listened to her gentle voice, he realized in all 
its fulness the love he bore her ; the barriers 
that prudence and a sense of duty had im- 
posed were in a moment swept away by the 
wild torrent of his passion. 

* You speak of my mother. Yes ; perhaps 
I have no right to leave her now ; but it is 
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you — ^you who are sendii^ me away! I love 
you — I have always loved you !' 

'Hush!' she cried; 'you must not speak 
like this. It is wrong, it is dreadful. I 
belong to another.* 

*Yes, to a man you do not love, whom 
you never can love. Why should you con- 
demn yourself ' 

* Mr. Forbes, I will hear no more ; it is 
unworthy of you. You have no right to 
speak to me like this. If you have no 
respect for me, at least remember your duty 
to your friend.' 

She turned to leave him, but he barred 
her passage. All the passion had gone from 
his face, and he spoke in a tone of unutter- 
able sadness : 

* I humbly crave your forgiveness for what 
I have said. It was madness. I beg you to 
forget it was ever said.. Still, though you 
must be the wife of George Stukeley, I can 
in my sorrow and desolation carry away as 
my solace the thought that it might have 
been otherwise. Oh, Lucy — it is the first 
and the last time diat I shsdl call you by 
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that name — think with kindness of me as 
one who loved you with all the strength of 
his nature, and goes forth a solitary man 
for ever.' 

* Robert,' she said, and her face was white 
as the marble of the dial against which 
she leant — * I call you Robert as you called 
me Lucy — we have each made a mistake, for 
which we each have to bear the burthen. 
But be brave ; I shall be brave, and do my 
duty. I say to you with all my soul. May 
God bless you ! Farewell' 

She gave him her hand, and he took it 
and raised it to his lips, and then she turned 
and walked towards the castle. He stood 
motionless, watching her until she had passed 
within the doors. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

It was November — London in November. 
Sticky pavements, caked with the oleaginous 
compound we dignify by the name of mud ; 
a fuliginous vapour, which we humorously 
call air, pervading one externally and inter- 
nally, and coating us with its black deposit ; 
lamps feebly apologizing for the absence 
of the noonday sun ; a steady, mizzling 
rain filling the streets with slime, which is 
splashed up by wheel and hoof over the 
garments of the unhappy pedestrians, who 
pioneer, not without much jostling, their 
dripping umbrellas along the crowded foot- 
ways. How changed is this seething 
caldron of teeming millions, the London 
of November from the London, of June! 
Then, bright dresses and many- coloured para- 
sols, and brilliant equipages and prancing 
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steeds, sunshine and flowers everywhere, and 
the streets thronged with a gay, voluptuous 
crowd ; now, a sombre procession of great- 
coated and mackintoshed citizens struggling 
amid dirt and darkness. 

And yet there are days in November 
when the sun shines forth, when the air is 
fresh and pure, and we seem to live again ; 
it is as if Summer came on a pop visit from 
some distant land and frightened Winter away. 
On such a day as this Stukeley and Lucy 
went out, and busied themselves with some 
of the countless things which men and women, 
be they of high or low degree, are bound to 
do in order to set themselves up in proper 
domestic fashion for the holy state of matri- 
mony. 

There had been great bustle at Grosvenor 
Square since the Arden family returned in 
October. Multitudinous tradesmen with 
costly wares from Bond Street and Picca- 
dilly were dancing attendance from morn to 
eve at the Coal King's home; upholsterers 
and decorators were incessantly employed 
adding fresh splendours to the gorgeously 
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furnished rooms for the grand function of the 
wedding reception ; Court dressmakers spent 
long hours, not without adequate remunera- 
tion, discussing with Lady Arden, and less 
often with her daughter, the mysteries of the 
bridal trousseau ; and as the day of the 
marriage approached there was a constant 
coming and going of the ministers of Mam- 
mon to and from No. 140, Grosvenor 
Square. 

Stukeley had returned with the Ardens to 
town, and had been assiduous in the dis- 
charge of his duties as a bridegroom-elect, 
and now he had been spending a long morn- 
ing with his betrothed in the picture-galleries. 

Lucy Arden accepted with resignation the 
situation she had in a moment of intellectual 
pride created. She realized that she failed 
to regard Stukeley with that sentiment of 
love which was the essential attribute of a 
happy marriage. She reproached herself 
again and again for not having the courage 
to declare to Stukeley what were her true 
sentiments towards him. But had she not 
deliberately elected to accept him as her 
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husband while fully conscious that she did 
not love him? No; she had chosen her 
part, and she would abide by her choice. 
Would not the respect and admiration she 
entertained for his intellectual gifts gradually, 
under the influence of their daily intercourse, 
develop into love ? And even now she tried 
to persuade herself that she was drawing 
nearer to him. She was conscious that her 
manner towards him was cold But he was 
content ; those little endearments of which 
poets rave did not appeal to him. All effort 
to evoke tenderness from Stukeley would be 
as powerless as sunshine on an iceberg in 
Arctic seas. 

They were walking along Piccadilly on 
their way to Grosvenor Square. He was 
telling her of his ambition to become a 
member of the Cabinet when his party next 
came into power, and how it had been inti- 
mated to him by the late Prime Minister that 
a place would be found for him. 

* Not a mere Under-Secretary,* he said — 
* I should refuse that — but probably Irish 
Secretary. In that case you would have to 
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spend a large part of the year in Dublin, and 
put up with the society of shabby Irish peers, 
Castle officials, and lawyers/ 

* I think,' said Lucy, * it would be very 
interesting. I suppose I should have to 
entertain the wives of the Home Rule M.P.'s 
and always dress in Irish poplin, and wear 
shamrock, and become intensely Irish ?' 

•Yes, and cultivate a brogue — a nice 
genteel brogue like the Dublin lawyers* 
wives affect. But we are talking about some- 
thing that is, I fear, far away, for ' 

He abruptly ceased speaking, for he saw 
approaching him a few yards away Maud 
Goundry. Escape was impossible, even if 
there had been a friendly hansom at hand, 
for she had seen and recognised him. 

'George Stukeley,' she cried, 'this is a 
meeting indeed ! You thought you had got 
rid of me — off to the States. No, I'm not 
gone yet, and I don't know as I ever shall. 
But who's the pretty lady? Nay, don't 
draw away ; I won't hurt you.' 

* Go away !' Stukeley spoke in sharp, im- 
perious tones. *Go away!' And he tried 
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to pass on, but she caught his arm and 
barred his progress. 

There she stood, a pitiable spectacle — a 
face, once bright and comely, now worn, 
emaciated, and bearing upon it the traces of 
prolonged debauchery, while the seals of death 
in two bright hectic spots were impressed 
upon her hollow cheeks. There, tricked out 
in tawdry finery, and labouring under the 
influence of drink, she stood, a terrible 
Nemesis, confronting George Stukeley and 
his betrothed. 

* Go away !' she cried, and her face changed 
from vacuous good-humour to sudden passion. 
*Go away! Who says go away.** Ah, 
you're too grand for me now ! No, George 
Stukeley! You're going to marry a fine 
Jady, are you.^ But Tm your wife — your 
first and lawful wife. Did he tell you that, 
my dear ?' and she turned to Lucy. * Did 
he tell you that he promised four years ago 
at Oxford to be my husband, and then cast 
me away to rot, as I'm rotting now ?' 

Lucy turned to flee. Already a number 
of the curious had gathered around, watching 

16 
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the scene with morbid delight. Stukeley 
stood quite still ; his face was very white, 
but hard and stem. 

'Where's a constable? Call a constable/ 
he said, turning to the crowd, * to take this 
drunken woman away.' 

* Drunken woman !' she shrieked. * Yes, 
and who made me a drunken woman ? Who 
brought me to ruin and shame .^ You, 
George Stukeley — you, you, you T 

' Come along, now !' the rough voice of a 
constable was heard, and in another moment 
Maud Goundry was borne away shrieking 
and blaspheming to the station. 

Fortunately for Lucy Arden, a friend of 
her father who was passing by recognised 
her. He touched her on the arm. 

'Come, Miss Arden, this is no place for 
you ; I will take you home.' 

He placed her in a cab, and in a few 
minutes, pale, trembling, and exhausted, she 
was in her mother's arms. 

'Where is the lady who was with me.^* 
Stukeley inquired, turning to a constable 
who, while the unhappy Maud Goundry was 
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being hurried away, approached to obtain 
from Stukeley particulars of the incident 

A gentleman whom Stukeley recognised 
as a member of his club answered : 

* She IS all right ; Sir Eric Sinclair has 
taken her to her father's house. I am very 
sorry, Mr. Stukeley, for what you have just 
gone through. If I can be of any service, 
pray command me.' 

* I am obliged to you, sir,' said Stukeley. 
* It was annoying — a drunken woman, 
nothing more.' He turned to the constable, 
and said curtly : ' I have no charge to 
make.' 

He hailed a cab, and a pressman came 
sidling up. 

* Mr. Stukeley, sir,' he said, * I know you 
in the House of Commons. Could you give 
me any particulars of this little incident ?' 

Stukeley glanced at him with a look that 
meant more than many words of objurgation, 
stepped into his hansom, and drove to his 
chambers. 

When he reached his room, he lit a cigar, 
and, throwing himself on a couch, reflected 

16 — 2 
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upon the situation in which he was placed 
Should he at once go to Lucy's home, see 
her, explain the whole story, and endeavour 
to make her regard this escapade of his 
youth as no ground for rupture between 
them? Or should he see her father, place 
before him the whole history of his unfor- 
tunate relations with Maud Goundry, and 
induce him to act as mediator between him 
and his daughter ? There was a third course, 
and upon this he decided. He rose from the 
couch, went to his desk, and wrote this letter : 

'Dearest Lucy, 

* It would be idle for me to doubt but 
that the event of this morning must have 
produced an impression upon your mind most 
unfavourable towards me, 

* Although it would have been more con- 
sonant with my feelings to have followed 
you home and there told you all, yet I think 
it would be less painful to both of us that 
you should in the first place receive my ex- 
planation in writing. 

* Some years ago, when at the University, I 
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became acquainted with the unhappy woman 
you saw this morning. Since I left the Uni- 
versity, five years ago, I never saw her again 
until to-day. It is absurdly untrue that I 
ever made to her any promise of marriage. 
My family, on my leaving the University, 
made ample provision for her, and she went 
to reside in America, with her parents, and I 
had every reason to believe that an un- 
fortunate chapter in my life was for ever 
closed. 

* Four months ago, to my horror, I learnt 
that she had returned to England, in a state 
of destitution; and, acting probably under 
some sinister influence, she used the know- 
ledge that I was engaged to be married to 
extort money and make the most extravagant 
claims upon me. I instructed my solicitors 
to settle upon her an adequate maintenance, 
on condition that she never again annoyed 
me, and to this she consented. 

* It may be that I ought to have disclosed 
to your parents the fact of my unfortunate 
acquaintance with this woman ; but when I 
heard of her return I had already become 
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engaged to yoiL Had I foreseen the pos- 
sibility of what has transpired this morning, 
I should not have shrunk from doii^ so» but 
I could not bear to cause you or your parents 
the pain of the disclosure. I did not dare 
to risk your love. If I did wrong, will you 
at least favourably consider the motive which 
actuated me ? 

'I have undergone a painful humiliation 
for the folly of my youth ; you have had to 
suffer the ignominy of witnessing that humilia- 
tion. You will not add to my anguish 
of mind by making me pay the still heavier 
penalty of estrangement from you. My life 
is knit to your life ; my whole future is in- 
volved in you. Forgive me for the pain I 
have caused. I shall come to you this even- 
ing and receive forgiveness from your lips. 
* Your loving and devoted 

* George.' 

He sealed the letter and rang the bell. 
His servant entered. 

* Jarvis/ he said, * take this letter and place 
it in the hands of Miss Arden or Lady Arden. 
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If they are not at home, await their return ; 
but give it to no one else. Take a cab, and 
go quickly/ 

The man went, and Stukeley remained in 
his chambers awaiting the reply. 

* Well, Jarvis,' he inquired, as, half an hour 
later, the man entered the room, 'did you 
give the note to Miss Arden ?' 

* No, sir ; Miss Arden, the butler told me, 
was very unwell ; but I was allowed to see 
her ladyship, and I placed it in her hands. 
She asked where you were; I told her at 
your chambers. She said Miss Arden was 
exceedingly poorly, but an answer would be 
sent. That is all, sir.' 

* Very well ; I will dress and dine at the 
club. For the present, I am at home to no 
one, unless,' he added, ' Sir John Arden or 
Mr. Drake should call' 

Stukeley dressed and went to his club. 
He was dining earlier than usual, as he in- 
tended to call shortly after nine upon the 
Ardens. There were not many men in the 
smoke-room when he entered, but his quick 
eye did not fail to notice that one or two 
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looked curiously at him. The idea flashed 
across his mind diat some report of die 
morning's scene had leaked out He was 
not long left in doubt. He took up the 
evening paper, and die first words that caught 
his eyes were these : * An M.P.'s Unpleasant 
Experience.' He read the paragraph. It 
was a report of a charge of being drunk and 
disorderly against Maud Goundry. She was 
convicted on the evidence of the police- con- 
stable and fined forty shillings. The report 
went on to say that as she left the dock she 
made a number of wild and incoherent state- 
ments as to certain grievances she had against 
a well-known Liberal member of Parliament 
This was the substance of the report in a 
high-class evening journal. Stukeley re- 
flected with a shudder that the gutter half- 
penny press would not exercise the same 
good taste and restraint in their reports of 
the police-court proceedings. But with an 
undisturbed nonchalance he remained some 
time in the smoking-room conning the poli- 
tical items in the evening papers, and then 
went to his dinner. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Before relating what transpired at Grosvenor 
Square when Stukeley fulfilled the promise 
contained in his letter to Lucy Arden, it is 
desirable to state briefly what effect the 
terrible episode in Piccadilly had upon her 
and her family. To a woman of the delicate 
and almost fastidious sensibilities of Lucy 
Arden anything that savoured of grossness 
or impurity was intolerable. She had, partly 
by natural affinity towards all that was 
beautiful and good, partly by the cultivation 
of her intellect, set up for herself ideals of 
character, mental and moral. Higher than the 
workaday standard of human society. Yet 
she was not a mental or moral prig. Her 
intercourse with men and women — the 
humanity of Mayfair and that of the Northern 
pit-villages — ^had taught her that vice and 
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folly were, after all, relative terms ; that vice 
was not inconsistent with virtue nor folly 
with wisdom ; that vice and folly were rather 
accidental and occasional, but virtue and 
wisdom were permanent and essential attri- 
butes of humanity. She, young as she was, 
appreciated the truth of the words: 'L'homme 
n'est ni ange ni bfite, et le malheur veut que 
qui veut faire Tange fait la b6te/ It was 
because George Stukeley did not realize her 
high ideal of manhood that she never loved 
him. Now that she had found him to be 
not merely below the high standard which 
her intellect set up, but that his character 
was unequal to the test of that fine internal 
sense which we call taste or sentiment, the 
possibility of their being man and wife was 
for ever extinguished. 

Lucy Arden was in a highly excited and 
almost hysterical state when she reached 
home, and it was some time before she was 
sufficiently tranquil to give to her mother a 
coherent account of what had occurred. 
Lady Arden listened to her story with horror 
and amazement. She, however, attempted 
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to console and reassure her daughter by an 
expression of opinion that the woman was 
some abandoned wretch who, in a half- 
drunken state, had pretended to an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Stukeley which never existed, 
either for the purpose of levying blackmail 
or because she was in such a condition as to 
be unaccountable for her actions. All doubt, 
however, as to the true facts of the case was 
set at rest by the receipt of Stukeley's letter 
to her daughter. 

It was a relief to Lady Arden when her 
husband returned, and for a long time they 
were closeted together discussing the situa- 
tion. It was impossible, in the nervous and 
excited condition in which their daughter 
then was, to discuss with her the consequence 
of this unfortunate event ; but, from what had 
passed between mother and daughter, Lady 
Arden was satisfied that Lucy now regarded 
Stukeley with feelings of the deepest horror 
and repugnance. The marriage must neces- 
sarily be postponed, and probably after a 
time the matter would be smoothed over. 
In this strain Lady Arden talked to her 
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husband, who listened in silence, but with a 
look of dogged determination about his face 
which told her that he had irrevocably made 
up his mind to a line of action, whatever it 
might be. 

* It is distressing and horrifying/ said Lady 
Arden, and the good woman's tears flowed 
freely ; * but, after all, it was only a young 
man's indiscretion. It's years ago, and I 
doubt not that no one regrets the folly more 
than he does.' 

' Harriette,' said the old man, 'cease talk- 
ing. I will see the girl myself, and when 
Mr. Stukeley arrives I will give him my 
answer — and hers.' 

He rose and went to Lucy's room. He 
remained with her a long time, and when he 
came out the tears were coursing down his 
rugged cheeks. He went to his library, 
whither his wife anxiously followed. 

' John,' she whispered, ' what does she say? 

' She's a brave lass,' replied he, *and has 
made tfie answer I should expect her to 
make, and that is she will never marry 
George Stukeley.* 
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'Never many himl' exclaimed Lady 
Arden. * Whatever will people say! Why, 
the marriage has been announced in all 
the papers, invitations sent out, everything 
arranged, even to her trousseau ! Good 
heavens! you don't mean she will never 
marry him !' 

* That's just what I do mean,' gruffly 
replied her husband ; * and, what's more, she's 
done exactly as I would wish her to do. 
So much,* he added bitterly, 'for your 
aristocrats. Perhaps now you'll let her settle 
down with one of our own people. If she 
had married Josiah Heap, as I wished, she'd 
have had a decent husband and a happy 
home. Maybe after a time shell come round 
to Josiah, after all.' 

Josiah Heap was the son of a manu- 
facturer who had a big house near to that oi 
Sir John Arden's, and the worthy Baronet 
had in times gone by indulged the hope that 
some day Lucy would settle down in that 
house as the wife of Josiah, and so he might 
pass his declining years in the old home with 
his daughter close by. 
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' Never mind Josiah Heap/ protested his 
wife. ' Pray be reasonable. Have you con- 
sidered the scandal and disgrace that will 
arise if this marris^e does not come off?* 

* It*s not our scandal nor our disgrace,' 
said the Baronet ' No, no ; what's done 
can't be undone. It's a bad job, but I've 
been in nearly as bad before, and come out 
aU right' 

Lady Arden recognised that further argu- 
ment with her husband would serve no good 
purpose. The forthcoming marriage of her 
daughter into one of the oldest and most 
disthiguished families in the land had been 
to her a source of the greatest satisfaction 
and pride. True, her daughter's happiness 
was more precious to her than riches or a 
coronet, but, much as she was shocked by 
this disclosure of Stukeley's past life and the 
unpleasant scandal of the Piccadilly scene, 
she could not bring herself to regard 
Stukeley's offence as sufficiently grave to 
involve the heavy penalty of breaking off" her 
daughter's engs^ement It was mo^t un- 
pleasant, a horrid scandal, but in a few weeks 
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it would blow over and no one would be a 
whit the worse for it. Were there not 
hundreds of men, now respectable, decent 
fathers of families, who had erred in the 
same way, or even worse, and why should 
George Stukeley be singled out for ex- 
ceptional punishment and disgrace ? How- 
ever, she would hold her peace for the 
present, and when Lucy had got over the 
shock, and the scandal had blown over, she 
would reason it out with her, and the whole 
thing would turn out right. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

It was about nine o'clock when Stukeley 
called at the Baronet's house. To his inquiry 
whether Miss Arden was at home, die butler, 
who heretofore had always received him with 
a benign countenance as the future husband 
of his young mistress, replied with a grave 
and solemn air that Miss Arden was very 
unwell and confined to her room, but that 
Sir John was at home. He was shown into 
the library. Sir John was seated at his 
writing-table. He had evidently been read- 
ing the evening paper, for one lay at his feet 
His face wore a troubled look. He rose 
upon Stukeley's entrance, and, with some 
little hesitation, coldly shook the hand his 
guest proferred. The latter was the first to 
speak. 

* I have come,' he said, * to express my 
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deep regret for the unfortunate event of tfiis 
morning. Doubtless you have been in- 
formed. It was painful to me ; it must have 
been very distressing to your daughter. I 
trust Lucy has not been seriously affected 
by it I am most anxious to see her and 
render every explanation.' 

For a full minute the Baronet remained 
silent. It was not an easy task even for the 
blunt, self-reliant North-Country man to tell 
the man whom but an hour or two ago he 
regarded with proper pride as his future son- 
in-law that henceforth his daughter and he 
were to be strangers ; but at length he spoke : 

* Mr. Stukeley, I am aware of what took 
place this morning ; I am also aware of the 
circumstances stated in your letter to my 
daughter. I have a message from her to 
you. She desires me to say that she wishes 
you to understand that the engagement 
between you and her is terminated — finally 
terminated — and in her decision, sir, I entirely 
concur.' 

While Stukeley listened to the cold, curt 
words and the harsh voice in which this 

17 
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summary dismissal was given, a hot flush of 
anger rose to his face ; but he replied in a 
calm and haughty tone : 

'This is an extraordinary message. Sir 
John, and the mode of its delivery is even 
more extraordinary. I have a right to hear 
from your daughter's own lips what she has 
to say upon a matter that mainly concerns 
her and me. But is it possible that the folly 
of a boy at the University and the mischance 
of this morning that involved me in a scene 
which no one could foresee — is it possible 
that this can be regarded as adequate reason 
for terminating our engagement ?* 

* Do you suppose, sir ' — and tfie Baronet 
pointed with an angry gesture to the paper 
that lay upon the floor — * that my daughter 
can marry a man whose past follies are pub- 
lished to the world in the daily papers ?' 

* I see/ said Stukeley, * I am to be the 
victim of a scurrilous journalist. It is not 
the offence, but the disclosure, for which I 
am to pay the penalty.' 

* Mr. Stukeley, do not let us lose our 
tempers over this matter. God knows, the 
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truth is hard to bear, and there is no need to 
make it worse by anger. We are plain 
people, sir, and can't balance things too 
nicely, Lucy is not the girl to fear what 
society may say or think, but no man can 
be her husband who has been another 
woman's ' 

'Enough, sir!* interrupted Stukeley, and 
he spoke in haughty tones. * I accept what 
you say as coming from your daughter, and 
as final and conclusive. I regret her decision, 
but I shall not further question it You will 
be so good as to communicate to her my 
sentiments/ 

He rose, and without another word passed 
out of the door. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

A PAINFUL sensation was caused in fashion- 
able and political circles when it became 
known that the forthcoming marriage between 
Mr. Stukeley, the brilliant young Parliament- 
arian, and Miss Arden, the beautiful heiress, 
was * indefinitely postponed ' on account of a 
certain unpleasant incident, which reflected 
most unpleasantly upon the moral character 
of the former. All kinds of sinister rumours, 
die products of the foolish and the malignant, 
were circulated. The Nonconformist con- 
science was touched ; the great Spook, in 
the various journals over which he had 
control, dilated upon the enormity of suffer- 
ing a man of vicious moral character to con- 
tinue to sit in Parliament. In columns of 
dithyrambic invective he denounced Stukeley, 
consigned him to social ostracism, and in 
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lurid colours painted the depraved habits of 
the class to which he belonged, 

Stukeley bore these attacks with philo- 
sophic resignation, and followed the even 
tenor of his way. A solemn remonstrance 
addressed to him by the most eminent 
members of the Liberal association in his 
constituency, calling upon him to vindicate 
his character or resign his seat, he consigned 
to his waste-paper basket without deigning 
a reply. But he could not be altogether in- 
different to the attitude of his colleagues in 
Parliament. Many leading Liberals dis- 
played marked coldness towards him, and 
the eminent Choaker deliberately cut him in 
the lobby. Still, he would have continued 
his contemptuous defiance were it not that 
Lord Paddockslea himself urged him to bend 
before the storm, lest perchance it broke him. 

' You see, my dear Stukeley,' he observed 
one evening when they were dining together, 
* these good people, the deacons and elders of 
Little Bethel, are not men of like passions with 
our class. To clothe and cherish a virtuous 
domestic drudge and to raise a brood that 
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will in their best frocks fill a pew at church 
or chapel they r^;ard as the whole domestic 
duty of man. If they commit any crime, it is 
uniformly of a financial character, and unless 
they are found out tfiey r^^d tfiemselves, 
on account of their general piety, exempt 
from moral responsibility for it No, no ; 
you must go abroad for a few months, and 
by the time you return Spook will have dis- 
covered some fresh sensation, and yours will 
be forgotten and you forgiven.' 

Stukeley took his friend's advice. He 
travelled for some months, visited the East, 
and took a keen interest in the struggles of 
the Armenian Christians against Moham- 
medan oppression. Patriarchs of the Eastern 
Church in eloquent terms testified to the 
value of his intercession with the Sublime 
Porte on behalf of the suffering Christians, 
the Liberal press paid due tribute to his 
services, and even Spook was moved to 
speak of him in guarded terms of approba- 
tion, so that when Stukeley returned to 
London in the spring of the following year 
he found that Paddockslea's forecast was 
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<:orrect, and he was actually invited, together 
with that nobleman, to sit among the elders 
and deacons on the occasion of a great Non- 
conformist festival. 

One evening, shortly after his return, he 
was dining at Lady Killiecrankie's, and met 
there Miss Beckton, whom he had not seen 
since his engagement to Lucy Arden was 
broken off. He found, to his no small 
displeasure, that he was to sit beside her 
at dinner; for it was his strong conviction 
that she had played some part in relation to 
that painful scene in Piccadilly. She greeted 
him with all the old cordiality. For some 
time she conversed about indifferent topics, 
and then she began to inquire about his 
travels in the East. 

'I have heard a lot about you and the 
Armenians,' she observed ; * the papers say 
you have done wonders for them. I call it 
downright splendid.* 

Mt is very kind of you to say so, Miss 
Beckton ; but the newspaper press is not 
always very accurate in its apportionment of 
praise or blame.' 
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She gave the words an application which 
he had not intended 

•Oh, indeed,' she replied. *I pay litde 
r^ard to papers; no one's safe where the 
press is concerned. I never believe one 
half they say about people.' 

'Well,' said Stukeley with a laugh, *that 
is a very liberal allowance. But I hope 
your father is well. Pray remember me to 
him.' 

' He is very well ; he ofteii talks about 
you. I hope you will come and see him. 
Could you come and lunch with us to- 
morrow ?' 

• I am sorry,' he replied, • my engagements 
will hardly permit it' 

'Well,' she persisted, 'if not tomorrow, 
say the day after, or any day this week you 
please.' 

' I am afraid,' he said, ' that I cannot make 
any engagements at present It is very good 
of you, but my time is wholly occupied at 
present' 

Miss Beckton cast a quick but scrutinizing 
glance at her companion. It seemed that 
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Stukeley had no desire to renew their old 
acquaintance. 

'Just so/ she answered, and reljtpsed into 
silence. 

After a pause she resumed : 

' Have you heard anything of your great 
friend Mn Forbes since your return ?* 

' I have not/ he replied. * He is, I believe, 
still abroad.' 

'Yes; but I am told he is on his way 
home. His mother is dead, and he has been 
cabled for by his sister, who is at Inver 
Castle.' 

• I am sorry for his sister,' he dryly re- 
marked; *she must find it very lonely in 
that remote place.' 

'She is not quite alone; she has neigh- 
bours.* 

Miss Beckton was perfectly aware that 
Stukeley would understand that when she 
spoke of neighbours she could only refer to 
the Ardens, for there was no other family 
than they living within a distance of five or 
six miles. She quickly availed herself of the 
opportunity to refer to them; for she was 
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anxious to know whether Stukeley stOl 
entertained the idea of Lucy Arden becoming 
his wife. She fully realized if that were so 
there was no hope for her. She had set her 
mind upon securing Stukeley as her husband, 
she had spared no pains to attain her end, 
and she believed, despite his coldness, that 
she would ultimately succeed Her vanity 
caused her to think that if Lucy Arden no 
longer occupied any place in his affections 
her triumph was assured ; but she half sus- 
pected that Lucy Arden was still her rival. 

He was silent Her anxiety to know the 
truth overcame her sense of delicacy, and she 
continued : 

• I mean the Ardens ; they live near her, 
you know.' 

His brow darkened ; he leant towards her 
and looked her in the face. Very quietly, 
in a whisper, lest he should be overheard, he 
said : 

*You are acquainted, Miss Beckton, with 
what has recently transpired between me and 
the Arden family; I no longer enjoy their 
acquaintance. I must therefore b^ you, if 
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by any chance We should meet again, to 
abstain from touching upon topics which 
your own good taste would, I doubt not, 
regard as unpleasant to me.' 

It was not the words ; that look of 
contempt, that tone of cutting irony with 
which he emphasized ' your own good taste,' 
stung her to the quick. She was maddened ; 
she felt that she was despised and scorned. 
Her eyes gleamed like those of a wild 
animal ; the strain of African blood in her 
veins, which is not uncommon among the 
old American families, asserted itself in all 
its reckless savagery. 

* I know — I quite know,' she hissed, — *all 
the hateful story of your treatment of Maud 
Goundry, and I thank God, Mr. Stukeley, 
that I was the cause of saving Lucy Arden 
from being the wife of the man who murdered 
Maud Goundry !' 

Stukeley made no reply to this insolent 
speech, the meaning of which he did not 
fully comprehend. So far as he was aware, 
Maud Goundry was living in comparatively 
good health with her aunt at Fulham, and, 
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although he had been informed by his 
solicitor that she was very delicate, he had 
no reason to suppose that the unhappy 
woman was in any danger of her life. He 
merely r^^arded Miss Beckton's words as 
the reckless vituperation of a vulgar woman. 
But when he returned to his chambers that 
evening he found a letter from his lawyers 
informing him that Maud Goundry was dead, 
but before her death she had written to Mr. 
Bluff expressing contrition for all the suffer- 
ing she had caused to Stukeley and Miss 
Arden, and stating that the compromising 
letters were in the possession of Miss 
Beckton. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Lucy Arden's health was for some time 
seriously affected by the mental shock she 
had sustained in the breaking off of her 
marriage engagement, and the painful in- 
cidents by which her severance from George 
Stukeley was accompanied. Her parents 
had taken her abroad during the winter, and 
it was not until late in April they returned to 
London; not, indeed, with the intention of 
remaining there during the season, but on 
their way to their home in the North of 
England, whence, when the summer was 
more advanced, they purposed going to the 
Highlands, in the hope that the bracing 
moorland air would completely re-establish 
their daughter's health. 

One bright May morning, about the last 
day of their sojourn in town, Lucy was seated 
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with her mother in the morning-room of their 
house in Grosvenor Square, the latter bewail- 
ing her sad fate in being compelled to spend 
her summer in the seclusion of the country, 
and expatiating upon the many social functions 
for which she had already received cards, but 
was compelled to for^o, when a servant 
entered and handed to Lucy a note. 

* A young person/ he said, * is waiting for 
an answer. I told her you were in, miss/ 

Lucy opened the letter. It was written in 
the illiterate hand of a half-educated woman, 
and ran as follows : 

* 104, Jasmins Grove, 

'FULHAM. 

' Madam, 

• I hope you will excuse the liberty I 
take in writing to you, but the doctors tell 
me that I have not long to live, and I cannot 
die happy without seeing you and asking you 
to forgive me all the sorrow and suffering I 
have caused. 

* I only saw you once, and then you were 
with him. I was mad at the time, but I 
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remember your sweet, kind face, and it 
grieves me to think that I did you this great 
wrong. Do come and say you forgive me. 
* I remain, madam, 

* Your humble servant, 

•Maud Goundry/ 

Lucy read the letter, and turned to the 
servant who was waiting her answer. 

' You can go, Burton. I will ring when 
I have written a reply. Ask the messenger 
to wait.' 

She then handed the letter to Lady 
Arden. 

* I shall go, mother,' she said. ' It would 
be cruel to do otherwise.' 

* Nonsense, my love! you can never do 
such a thing. You must have nothing to do 
with such horrid people. I wonder at their 
impudence in writing to you. You certainly 
must not think of it.' 

But Lucy was obdurate, and ultimately her 
mother was constrained to give way and 
suffer her daughter to go ; but she insisted 
that she should drive there in the brougham, 
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accompanied by her maid, and with their 
trusty butler, Burton, on the box. 

Jasmine Grove was one of those quiet, 
old-world streets which, despite the innova- 
tions of the speculative builders, are still to 
be found in Chelsea and Fulham — brown 
brick houses of the early Victorian or late 
Georgian period, with no pretence to archi- 
tectural embellishment But, still, time has 
sanctified them with its own peculiar charm 
— the small-paned windows, the red-tiled 
roofs, the rustic porches, overhung in summer 
with the white-starred jasmine, in autumn 
with the ruddy glory of the Virginian creeper, 
their little forecourts now decked out with red 
and white daisies and sweet-smelling gilly- 
flowers, later on with pinks and asters or 
big clove carnations. Yet these little gardens 
are a source of as much pride to their humble 
cultivators as to their ducal owners are the 
stately grounds of Chatsworth or Blenheim. 

Lucy, with natural delicacy of feeling, 
ordered the coachman to stop a few doors 
short of 104. She left her maid in the 
carriage, and the door was opened to her by 
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a respectable-looking elderly woman, who to 
Miss Arden's timid inquiry whether Maud 
Goundry lived there replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

•You are the lady she is expecting, I 
suppose. It is very good of you to come 
and see her, miss. Poor dear! she's but 
sadly now ; she cannot last many more days, 
the doctor says. Will you please come in 
here, miss, while I go and tell her you are 
come ?' 

She showed Lucy into a little neatly-fur- 
nished sitting-room, and after a few minutes 
interval returned to usher her into the bed- 
room where Maud Goundry lay sick unto 
death. The room was bright and clean. 
Through the open window came the cheer- 
ful chirp, chirp of the sparrows and the glad 
voices of children at play. On a bed hung 
with white curtains, and with sweet spring 
flowers on a table, lay the dying girl. 

On Lucy's entrance she strove to rise to a 
sitting posture, but it was beyond her power. 
Lucy drew a chair to the bedside, and took 
in her own the thin wan hand which lay 

18 
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upon the coverlet. All traces of human 
passion and struggle had passed from her 
face. She was indeed beautiful, and Lucy 
gazed upon her in wondering pity. She 
fixed a long, wistful look upon Lucy. 

' It was good of you to come. Auntie 
said it was no good my asking, but I knew 
you would; I knew you were kind and 
gentle.' 

• I am glad, poor dear,' said Lucy, speak- 
ing soft and low, 'that you asked me to 
come.' 

* I have done you a great wrong. I want 
you to tell me that you forgive me.' 

' I do forgive you with all my heart And 
do not speak of wrong. Whatever wrong I 
have suffered, you have suffered far more.' 

• I have robbed you of a husband. Listen. 
It was not my own doing — God knows I 
wished you well — but it was she, the 
American lady — she urged me on. I was 
mad — mad with drink— or I would not have 
done it Oh, you will never forgive me— • 
never, never forgive me !' 

* What do you mean ?* cried Lucy, and a 
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ghastly suspicion crossed her mind. * What 
do you mean by the American lady ?' 

* Miss Beckton. I knew her in the States. 
My father worked for them, and they were 
kind to me. It was Miss Beckton. She 
wanted him — she wanted to marry him — 
and she vowed she'd stop him marrying you. 
It was she who urged me on. Oh, you 
cannot ever forgive me T 

' Hush, hush r said Lucy, whose face was 
white with horror. * What you say is very 
terrible, but say no more. I do forgive you, 
and I want you to know that what you did, 
although you do not know it, was for the 
best — believe me, it was for the best' 

' Yes, yes !' exclaimed Maud, and her 
voice rose in her excitement, ' it was for the 
best He — ^he was never worthy of you ; 
he was cruel, hard. Yet once he was kind — 
very kind and dear to me.* 

And her mind wandered back to those 
happy days of her girlhood, when, blithe 
and thoughtless, she would spend long sunny 
hours with George Stukeley by her side. 
For a time she was silent ; the exertion and 

18—2 
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excitement were too much for her, and she 
lay half conscious, dreaming of those days 
that could be no more. 

Lucy bent over her. She placed her soft 
arm around the dying girl's neck, and with 
her handkerchief wiped away the dew of 
death from her brow. After a time she 
opened her large blue eyes and fixed them 
upon Lucy's face. 

'Will you pray with me.^ she said. *I 
shall be happy if you say a prayer.' 

And Lucy knelt down and prayed that out 
of His great pity and mercy God would 
receive unto Him this poor, broken, and 
contrite spirit And while they prayed the 
two girls wept. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

It was midnight ; the moon was shining with 
that intense white light peculiar to the 
tropics over the wild country through which 
for several months Robert Forbes had been 
wandering. He was now in the remotest 
part of Somaliland» in the midst of trackless 
jungle and surrounded by lofty mountains. 
There, with no human companion save his 
native servants and retainers, he sat outside 
his tent, silent and solitary. In front of him, 
within the circle of the zareba in which their 
encampment lay, the camel-men and shikaris 
were gathered round the camp fires chanting 
the songs of their tribe — now a wild paean, 
anon a mournful dirge. The chant ceased, 
and not a sound was heard save the tramp 
of the sentry, the uneasy movement of the 
camels and other beasts of burthen, the shrill 
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cry of some night-bird, or the hateful scream 
of the hyaenas that prowled around the zareba, 
and haply the distant roar of a lion. Forbes 
was satiated with sport; lions, rhinoceroses, 
and leopards, an occasional elephant, and 
innumerable smaller game, had fallen victims 
to his rifle or shot-gun. He was weary of 
the jungle, and scrub, and rocky hills, and 
yearned once more for his home and country. 
He had been in scant communication with 
civilization ; an occasional messenger from 
Berbera brought him letters and papers, but 
for some months past he had been off the 
r^ular camel -tracks, and his whereabouts 
were unknown. He had some days pre- 
viously struck upon a trade route, and had 
met some, traders on their way to Berbera 
by whom he had sent messages to the postal 
authority, stating whereabouts for the next 
few weeks he would be, so that letters 
might be forwarded. He had received no 
news from England of later date than the 
early part of November, some eight or nine 
months ago ; among his letters was one from 
his sister, incidentally mentioning that Lucy 
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Arden's marriage was fixed for that month» 
and, as her mother's health appeared to have 
somewhat improved, she intended being 
present at the wedding. 

The lapse of time had not weakened his 
love for Lucy. At that last sad interview 
with her before he left England, had he not 
made a compact of undying love and devo- 
tion, the love of two souls which, though 
they might never meet again, would last 
until the end.^ The love he bore for her 
was no restless and capricious passion ; it was 
the enduring unison of two kindred spirits. 
On this night, for the first time since he 
reached Africa, the strong desire came upon 
him to return home; again and again he 
repelled and tried to repress the emotion. 
He would go back to learn that she was the 
wife of another ! No ! let him continue his 
wandering until haply time would quench hi^ 
passion by teaching him to submit to neces- 
sity. And yet at that very moment, while 
he was resolving to indefinitely prolong his 
exile, a messenger was speeding as fast as a 
fleet camel would bear him to bring a 
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message to Forbes which would recall him 
to England For the last time that night 
would he look upon the dusky forms of his 
shikaris and syces slumbering, while the red 
glow of the watch-fires cast a weird and 
fantastic light over them; for the last time 
would he hear the measured tread of the 
sentry, on the watch lest some prowling 
leopard should break through a weak spot 
in the zareba, or haply some roving band of 
Abyssinian brigands might visit them for loot 
and murder ; for the last time would he hear 
in its native wilds the distant roar of the lion 
as it strode around some native caria; for 
the last time would he gaze upon a scene 
such as this. 

On the following morning, while Forbes 
was smoking his morning pipe and arranging 
with his head-man as to the packing and 
despatch of skins to the coast, a messenger 
mounted on a fleet camel appeared at the 
entrance to the zareba. He had ridden post- 
haste. He brought a cablegram and a huge 
bundle of letters and newspapers. Forbes 
at once opened the first, which had been re- 
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ceived at Berbera a week ago. It was from 
his sister. 

* Come home. Mother is no more. Her 
last words were of you. — Rotha.' 

That was all it said. His mother was 
gone. The strong man became again as a 
little child ; his tears fell fast upon the golden 
sand, and the dark men around him marvelled 
why this sahib, the daring hunter who had 
stood undaunted before a lion in his path, 
should thus stand shivering and weeping like 
a woman. Forbes' heart smote him. He, 
her only son, had, ingrate that he was, 
allowed her to pass away in the solitude of 
that old Highland home, where he as a 
child had pkyed around her knees, without 
his being there to strengthen her in that 
supreme hour. He gave a few hurried words 
of command, and in less than an hour, leaving 
the baggage to follow on, and attended by 
three or four men, was speeding as fast as 
his running camel would bear him to Ber- 
bera, where he would get a little steamer that 
would carry him to Aden, and then by the 
mail-boat home to England. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

More than a year had gone by, and once 
more Lucy Arden and Robert Forbes were 
standing beside the marble sundial in the 
garden of Inver Casde. He had returned 
home to find Lucy still suffering from the 
effects of the severe illness through which she 
had passed. Gradually her strength returned, 
thanks in no small degree to the cheering in- 
fluence of his sister, who became her almost 
inseparable companion during her prolonged 
stay in the Highlands. It was not, indeed, 
without embarrassment that Lucy again met 
Robert Forbes, and for some time she was 
constrained and distant in her manner toward 
him. But the Spirit of Love asserted her 
dominion, and while the leaves were still upon 
the trees he became the accepted suitor of 
Lucy Arden. In the spring of the following 
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year they were married in the old kirk of 
Garroch. On the eve of their wedding 
Forbes received a letter from Stukeley. 
It was as follows : 

*My dear Bob, 

* I want you to know, what I fear I 
failed, in the hurried talk I had with you 
when you passed through London, to ade- 
quately express, how much I rejoice at your 
marriage with Miss Arden. 

*Will you please tell her how I wish you 
both every happiness? And I indulge the 
hope that, although she could never entertain 
for me the sentiment of love, I may be per- 
mitted to enjoy the friendship of the wife of 
my oldest and dearest friend. 

*You are to be congratulated upon your 
deliverance from Parliament. Things look 
pretty hopeless. Paddockslea has given up 
serious politics, and devoted himself to per- 
siflage and badinage. As for me, do not be 
surprised if you hear I have gone over to 
the majority. 

* Your sincere friend, 

'George Stukeley,' 
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*You will not refuse his request, Lucy?' 
said Forbes. 

She looked in his face with a bright smile, 
and answered : 

* Your friends will be my friends.' 
* * » « * 

Our story is told. Let us leave Robert 
Forbes and his beautiful bride in the calm 
restfulness of that old gray castle ; let us 
leave them to dedicate their lives to works 
of love and charity towards their fellow- 
creatures, far away from the madding crowd, 
undisturbed by, and indifferent to, the vulgar 
intrigues, the ignoble ambitions, of party poli- 
ticians, inspired, not by a vague and barren 
sympathy for the masses in the aggregate, 
but by an active and ever-present desire to 
serve the individual. 



THE END 
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